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The War.—Everywhere the Allies made substantial 
gains during the week. On the western front the battle 
raged, in some places with an intensity not surpassed at 
any time during the war, from the 
North Sea to the Meuse. On the 
northern tip of the line, east of 
Ypres, the Belgians, supported by the British, pushed for- 
ward until they crossed the Roulers-Menin Railroad. 
They were at one time reported to be in Roulers, but 
by October 6 had not as yet clinched their hold upon it. 
But their mastery of the Roulers-Menin Railroad threat- 
ens the German grip on the Belgian coast and severely 
handicaps the enemy’s communications north and south. 
While this movement against the northern tip of the 
German positions was sweeping forward with such disas- 
trous results to the foe, it was accompanied by a wide 
swing of the British south of Cambrai and extending all 
the way to St. Quentin and seriously menacing tne Ger- 
man bases between Menin and La Fére on the Oise. 
Aware of his peril, the enemy withdrew from his endan- 
gered lines on a front of over twenty miles on both sides 
of the La Bassée Canal, abandoning Armeniiéres and 
Leus, and there is every indication that the withdrawal 
will continue. The capture of the Lens coal mines greatly 
enhances the value of the Allied success. By October 5 
the Germans were reported to be evacuting Lille. 

Between Douai and Cambrai and from Cambrai to the 
south of St. Quentin what «as supposed to be one of the 
strongest panels in the Hindenburg wall has been broken 
by the British and French. Before Cambrai the enemy 
was iri splendid positions behind the Canal du Nord and 
seemingly secure But the British swarmed across the 
Canal, and after tie fiercest kind of fighting for the 
strategic ground west of the city, reached the suburbs 
of the town, where a great struggle continued between 
the British advance guard and the withdrawing enemy. 
In the meantime the French drove across the St. Quen- 
tin Canal and took St. Quentin, advancing some distance 
eastward. In these operations one of the great struggles 
of the war was seen around Le Catelet and between Beau- 
revoir and Fonsomme, all just north of St. Quentin. 

In Champagne the French under General Berthelot 
and the French-American forces under General Gouraud 
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made a steady advance in spite of the resistance of the 
enemy, taking strong positions north of Reims, including 
Fort Brimont and the heights east of the city, and en- 
circling the massif of Nogent l’Abbesse. The entire 
massif of Moronvillers was stormed by the French, who 
by October 5 had reached Betheniville, three miles north 
of Moronvillers. In the sector which extends from the 
Argonne to the Meuse the Americans, who are meeting 
desperate opposition, made further gains. East of the 
Forest the fighting was not so severe or continuous, west 
of it it was heavy and unceasing. The Germans here 
were thrust back from the ridge which parallels the front 
a few miles north of Somme-Py, and the wedge was grad- 
ually widened westward. By October 5 the Americans 
were directly in front of the last defenses of the Kriem- 
hilde line, consisting partly at least of the natural de- 
fenses offered by the Brieulles Woods. The Kriemhilde 
line, as far as it can be ascertained with any accuracy, 
runs from the Damvillers-Wavrille line, which is a lit- 
tle east of the Meuse, westward to the Grand-Pré and 
Vouziers. Official dispatches of October 7 state that. 
unable to resist the onslaught of the forces under Generals 
Gouraud and Pershing, and fearing envelopment, the 
enemy retired on a twenty-eight-mile front from near 
Berry-au-Bac to the mouth of the Arnes River. 

The terms of the armistice, or more strictly the peace 
for which the Bulgarians were reported to be asking the 
Allies last week, were unconditional surrender, immediate 
evacuation of Serbian and Monte- 
negrin territory, demobilization, the 
transfer of all Buigarian railways 
into the hands of the Allies together with the authority 
to use Bulgarian territory as a basis for any military 
operations deemed necessary by the Allied Governments. 
The peace terms necessarily caused some dissatisfaction 
in certain circles in Bulgaria. As a political result they 
forced the resignation of King Ferdinand and the 
nomination of the Crown-Prince Boris as his successor. 
In the field they produced results just as startling. The 
Austrian forces in Albania began a retreat which, mili- 
tary experts say, must continue until the whole of 
Albania and Montenegro are evacuated. When the right 
wing of the Bulgarian army was defeated by the Allied 
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thrusts chronicled last week, the Austrian left was 
threatened with disaster. To avoid the increased pres- 
sure from the Italians, the Austrians had to retreat. In 
consequence Berat fell into Allied hands. Durazzo, the 
strong naval base on the Albanian coast, was raided by 
British, French and American war vessels and probably 
rendered useless for the remainder of the war. The 
Serbians were reported to have reached Nish, near the 
Bulgarian border. 

In Palestine and Syria General Allenby is gradually 
forcing the Tunks to look forward to peace, for which 
it was several times rumored that they were on the 
point of asking. In one of the quickest advances re- 
corded during the war Allenby reached Damascus and 
captured the town, the olcest in the world, and took 5,000 
prisoners. The total number of prisoners taken by him 
in the last few weeks amounts to nearly 80,000. He is 
now heading for Aleppo, the junction-point of the rail- 
road from Palestine with that from Constantinople to 
Bagdad. 

The German Chancellor, Count von Hertling, re- 
signed, his successor in the Chancellorship being Prince 
Maximilian of Baden, who is considered a moderate. 

Vice-Chancellor Von Payer remains 
1 Peace Offer in office while Scheidemann, the ma- 
jority Socialist leader, is put in the 
Cabinet without a portfolio. Dr. W. S. Solf, former 
German Colonial Secretary was appointed to the German 
Imperial Foreign Secretaryship and during the war will 
also act as German Colonial Secretary. Mathias Erz- 
berger, the Centrist leader, was appointed Secretary of 
State without portfolic. According to the Strassburg 
Post, General Groner, former Chief of Staff in the 
Ukraine, was appointed to succeed General von Stein, 
resigned, as Prussian Minister of War. 

According to a Berne dispatch of October 5, to the 
Havas Agency, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
resolved simultaneously to ask President Wilson to make 
representations in their interest for a general armistice 
and negotiations for a general peace. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister at Stockholm was charged to transmit 
the request to the President of the United States. The 
Austro-Hungarian peace note, according to the Berne 
dispatch, is as follows: 


The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which has made only de- 
fensive warfare and has borne witness several times to its 
desire to put an end to the bloodshed and conclude an honor- 
able peace, proposes by presentation to President Wilson to con- 
clude immediately, with him and his allies, a general armistice 
on land, on sea, and in the aur, and start without delay negotia- 
tions for peac.. These negotiations will be based on the four- 
teen points in President Wilson’s message of January 8 and 
the four points of his speech of February 12 (February 11), 
1918, and those equally of September 27, 1918. 


Through the Swiss Government Germany sent a prac- 
tically identical note. According to the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Tijd of Amsterdam, under the date of 





October 5, the immediate suspension of hostilities was 
proposed in the Reichstag by the German Chancellor, 
Prince Maximilian. The Entente Allies were to be asked 
to state their terms, plenipotentiaries were to be author- 
ized to meet in some neutral place to discuss the question 
of a league for national arbitration and disarmament, and 
by the Chancellor’s proposal were to be further em- 

owered to discuss the creation of a Federal Austria, the 
right of self-determination for Russia, the restoration and 
indemnification of Belgium, autonomy for Alsace- 
Lorraine and the return of the German colonies. All this 
news was confirmed the following day, although at a 
late hour October 6, neither the German, Austrian nor 
Turkish note which it was reported was also on its way, 
had been officially received in Washington. The text 
of the new German Chancellor’s speech was given in full 
in the press of October 7. In announcing his peace pro- 
gram Prince Maximilian stated that its rejection would 
find the German people united to fight on. He also out- 
lined the steps taken by the Emperor for the democrati- 
zation of the Government. While no reply was immedi- 
ately given to the peace proposals, the consensus of opinion 
obtained in semi-official quarters in Washington was that 
the new move of the enemy would be rejected. It was 
pointed out that neither Austria nor Germany had pro- 
posed to “ accept ” President Wilson’s terms, but merely 
to accept them “as a basis for peace negotiations.” In 
his New York speech of September 27, the President 
declared that he does not intend to assent to any peace 
movement “by any kind of compromise or abatement 
of the principles we have avowed as the principles for 
which we are fighting.” 


Mexico.—The persecuted Mexican Church has. just 
lost two of its most worthy Bishops, Mgr. Joaquin 
Arcadio Pagaza, of Vera Cruz-Jalapa, and the ven- 

- erable Mgr. Andres Segura y Dom- 

Death and Decrees riguez, of Tepic. The latter, though 

in his seventieth year, was a victim 

of the exquisite cruelty of the bandits, who put him 

among felons and forced him to sweep the streets of 

Tepic, each day, under a broiling sun. To this they 

added other indignities even more trying to spiritual 

and physical endurance. But the death of prelates is not 

the worst affliction of the Mexican Church, as may be 
learned from these decrees: 


Decree of Manuel Buquet, Jr., Governor of the free.and sov- 
ereign State of Jalisco: To the citizens of the State of Jalisco, 
be it known: 

That the legislature of the State has deemed it wise to 
decree the following: The congress of the State decrees: 

No. 1913. Art. 1—There shall be in this State oné minister 
for every church open to public worship, no matter of what 
religion. But he will be allowed to officiate for every 5,000 
inhabitants only, or fraction thereof. Art. 2—The details of 
this law shall be issued by the Executive of the State. Art. 3— 
The law shall go into effect on the day following its publication. 

Hall of the State Congress, Guadalajara, May 3, 1918—J. W. 
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Torres, D. P.; Ramon Delgado, D. S.; W. C. Galindo, D. S. 
Orders are hereby given that this decree be printed, published 
and circulated and put into execution. Given in the State House, 
Guadalajara, July 3, 1918. M. Buquet, Jr. T. Lopez Linares, 
Secretary of State. 

Manuel Buquet, Jr., Acting-Governor of the free and sov- 
ereign State of Jalisco, hereby makes it known to the inhabitants 
thereof: That in virtue of the authority vested in my office, 
by the State Congress, by decree 1913, of May 31 of the present 
year, I have deemed it proper to issue the following order: 
The State Department will keep a register of the ministers of, 
religious worship designated by their respective superiors to 
take care of the churches as responsible therefor, or to officiate 
in the State, under the condition and understanding, that with 
regard to the former, the churches which they are to have 
under their care shall be determined, and with regard to the 
latter, that the ecclesiastical limits within which they are to 
officiate shall be defined in accordance with the census of the 
population lately taken. Art. 2—In order legally to secure the 
registration referred to in the preceding article, the registration 
must be accompanied by the certificate of birth and three pho- 
tographs of the individual registered, one to be preserved in the 
register, the others to be affixed to the official authorizations to be 
forwarded for the exercise of the sacerdotal ministry. One of 
these will be delivered to each of the persons in question, the 
other to the municipal authority of the district where they must 
reside. Art. 3—The mayors of the municipalities in which the 
aforesaid [ministers of religion] will have to reside, must see 
to it that all the ministers of religion shall enjoy every privi- 
lege and guarantee enabling them to fulfil their charge, and 
that none of them hold under his care a church or exercise any 
function without due authorization. Should this take place 
they must without delay inform the Government so that the 
latter may proceed according as it deems fit. Art. 4—Without 
regard to any change which may be made, whether in the case 
of those in charge or in office, either in the case of churches 
to be administered by the first, or of the places where the sec- 
ond are to exercise their duties, the Executive of the State must 
be duly advised, in order that the proper entries may be made 
in the register, since the authorizations will be valid only for 
the church or the locality for which they will have been for- 
warded, if the change be not entered. No minister of religious 
worship shall be allowed to administer a church in this city or 
to officiate in it without a Government license, from the first 
day of August, and in other parts of the State, from the first 
day of September of the present year. Those who violate this 
decree shall be punished according to the provisions of the 
Penal Code, Chapter ix, Art. viii, Bk. iii. 


In other words, instead of the boasted separation of 
Church and State, the bandits still have their dripping 
hands at the throat of the Church. 


Rome.—Some time ago AMERICA, in an article sum- 
marized from Fatti e non Parole, pointed out the steps 
taken by the Holy Father to cooperate with the plan of 
building up anew the library of the 
University of Louvain. It will be re- 
membered that a movement was 
launched in 1914 to collect funds and books for the 
restoration of that historic seat of learning. It was rec- 
ognized that the loss was to a large extent irreparable, 
but efforts were made, especially in France and the United 
States, to repair it as far as might prove possible. The 
Holy Father was asked to assist in the work. The trans- 
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lation of his answer, written by the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, dated May 8, 1918, is taken from the /rish 
Catholic: 


Excellency—The Holy Father has received the letter of April 
15, 1918, in which your Excellency, in the capacity of member 
of the General Council of the University of Louvain, begs the 
support of the Holy See for the reconstruction of the library of 
that university. 

I have much pleasure in announcing that the Supreme Pontiff, 
who always takes a deep interest in the welfare of his dear 
children in Belgium, while expressing the hope that the bellig- 
erents in the heat of the struggle will respect the safety of the 
scientific and literary treasures of each country, will be pleased 
to contribute with all the means in his power to the restoration 
of a library which contained so many precious treasures of 
literature. Its restoration will be of the greatest advantage to 
the intellectual culture and civilization of Belgium and of the 
whole world. 

With the purpose of encouraging and favoring so praise- 
worthy an enterprise his Holiness has deigned to order that not 
only the publications of the Vatican Library, but also all other 
available works, be set apart for Louvain. At the same time 
the Holy Father, desiring in this to follow the noble traditions 
of his predecessors, does not exclude other ways which may 
afterwards enable him to aid so excellent a work and to show 
his zeal for the progress of science and the preservation of the 
literary patrimony of the human race. 

At present I beg to inform your Excellency that a catalogue 
of the above-mentioned works will be sent without delay and 
the works themselves sent as circumstances permit. 


Subsequently, the Holy Father was informed by Mgr. 
Ladeuze, Rector of the University of Louvain, that the 
Germans intended both to seize all the metal work of 
the University and to make use of the latter as a hos- 
pital. The Pope addressed a communication to Cardinal 
von Hartmann, asking him to endeavor to prevent any 
further damage to the university buildings. Cardinal von 
Hartmann succeeded in persuading the German governor 
of Belgium to forego his purpose of commandeering 
the metal work, but, according to the latest reports, has 
so far failed to get any promise as to the use of the 
university as a hospital. 


Russia.—During the past few weeks fuller details 
reached this country regarding the anarchy and terrorism 
that raged in Russia throughout July, August and Sep- 

tember. According to a dispatch re- 
The Summer Terror ceived early last month, 512 so-called 

counter-revolutionaries, including ten 
members of the Right: Social Revolutionary party, were 
shot at Petrograd as a reprisal for the murder of Moses - 
Uritzky, who was Chairman of the Commission for the 
Suppression of a Counter-Revolution. And at Smolens, 
to avenge the attempt made on Lenine’s life, Makari, the 
Moscow Archimandrite, and thirty-four land-owners were 
executed. ‘ Human life has lost all value,” it was re- 
ported, and both Russians and foreigners were in the 
power of officials who kill without trial. The Associated 
Press, under date of September 10, thus cescribes the 
condition of Russia during the summer: 











































































July and August were months of horror which never will be 
forgotten by persons who waiched Russia’s two great cities, Pe- 
trograd and Moscow, pass through the mad attempt of the Bol- 
sheviki to shoot or imprison all persons who disagreed with 
their wild efforts to control crumbling European Russia. 

The lives of the non-Bolsheviki are unsafe and everywhere in 
Russia self-defense is forcing unwilling belligerents to take up 
arms against the ruthless persecution of the so-called Commis- 
sions for the Suppression of a Counter-Revolution, which shoot 
down the bourgeois by the hundreds. 

Trotzky has said in speeches that Moscow will be reduced to 
ashes before it is surrendered. Jaroslav, a town on the Volga, 
160 miles northeast of Moscow, was burned for resisting Bol- 
shevist domination, and Vologda, 110 miles north of Jaroslav, 
is reported to have suffered the same fate. 

Night has been hideous in Moscow for months because of the 
volleys from execution squads in the military enclosures where 
prisoners are kept. Foreigners and Rus-ians alike were searched 
without warrants and the Red Guards marched crowds of men 
and women prisoners through the streets with such regularity 
that pedestrians hardly noticed them. 

Shots were heard everywhere day and night and motor 
lorries filled with armed soldiers dashed madly through the 
streets with utter disregard for the life of civilians. The actual 
fighting which took place in the streets of Moscow on July 7 
when the city was under artillery fire for several hours was far 
less terrifying to the public than were the endless days of sheer 
brutality which the soldiers imposed on the helpless public by 
virtue of their arms. Men who have refused to fight the 
Czecho-Slovaks on the Volga have been arrested. Even the help- 
less and paralytic, and one old woman more than eighty years 
old have been taken into custody. 

Dzerzhinsky still continues his frantic presecution of civilians 
in Moscow. Former army officers are the greatest sufferers at 
the hands of this wild search for counter-revolutionaries, but it 
extends té all sections of the bourgeois. Not content with seiz- 
ing the property of the educated classes, the Bolsheviki are now 
harassing them in every possible way. A brutal class war is en- 
couraged by exhortations daily in the Bolshevist newspapers to 
continue attacks upon the bourgeois and even to take their lives. 


During the week ending September 17, 812 persons are 
reported to have been executed in Petrograd and 400 
others are said to be on the proscribed list. In Moscow 
the homes of the well-to-do were searched for evidence 
on which to make arrests, the: prisons were filled to 
overflowing and executions were taking place every day. 
On September 23 “appalling conditions” were reported to 
be existing in many places. Siaughters, without trial, of 
“ representative people and former officers” took place 
on the ground that they were “ dangerous to the Soviet.” 
Refugees from Moscow who reached London on October 
3 said that there were some thirty Englishmen in various 
Moscow prisons, that in recent months the executions of 
those who were formerly officers or wealthy people num- 
bered a hundred a week. A man named Peters, who is 
Trotzky’s agent, signs death warrants, sometimes without 
looking at them, one of the refugees attested. He con- 
tinued : 


Banks are gone; investments in goods are confiscated; cur- 
rent accounts are taken, safes opened, nothing is left. You 


cannot close your business on the ground that it does not pay, 
lest the officials hand it over tc your employees to keep going. 
If you discharge an employee, you have to give three months’ 
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notice and pay three months’ money into fhe Unemployed Fund. 


There is no law nor reason in the taxes. They may tell you 
to pay what you did before, and repeat the demand a month 
later. You cannot speak in the streets without risk of trouble. 
There is no free press. All the papers have been taken over 
by the Government and confiscated, as has been trade after 
trade. Houses are requisitioned on various pretexts or none 
at all. Especially have educated people been victimized. Though 
there are hundreds of flats empty in Moscow, expensive furni- 
ture is dumped in the main streets and left there because the 
owners have nowhere to take it. 

Women are in a pitiable plight. Thousands whose husbands 
have been shot in the war or are away on service are stranded, 
with their war pensions stopped, their investments confiscated, 
their jewelry confiscated or taxed beyond endurance, and even 
their stored furs appropriated for the working people. Hun- 
dreds of educated and refined women have asked me for work 
for a mere pittance. The government workers had their wages 
raised one hundred per cent., and they get preferential treatment 
in the use of bread-cards. The educated man, such as the doctor, 
is bottom dog and gets nothing. Life in Moscow had been 
crowded with incident. There had been great destruction of 
property, especially when the Bolsheviki bombarded a number of 
houses where the anarchists were, blowing them to bits. I have 
been shot at several times. All of us have. 


Dr. Angus Campbell of New York, who returned 
home from Moscow late last month, reported: 


The conditions existing in Russia at the present time are so 
bad that they cannot be imagined, except by those who have 
been there. The Bolsheviki hold full sway and are a band of 
adventurers assembled from all parts of the world. 

In Moscow food is at famine prices. When I left there at 
the beginning of this month bread cost eighteen rubles a pound, 
butter thirty-two rubles, and sugar thirty rubles a pound. Green 
apples, which gave the people who ate them cholera morbus, 
cost three rubles each. 

The Bolsheviki divided the inhabitants of Moscow into four 
classes; first, the workmen, who were given what food could 
be obtained in the city; secondly, the women, who came next in 
order for the rations; then the clerks, who got what was left, 
and lastly, the unfortunate wealthy class, who were allowed 
three herrings per day and no bread. 

There are a few street cars running in Moscow, but no cabs. 
The hotels have all been commandeered by the Bolsheviki and 
I had to go to them to get a room. There are no courts of 
justice and no regular police. Guards stand at the street cor- 
ners with loaded rifles ready to shoot on the slightest provocation. 
They will hold a foreigner up and take his money from him 
if he has any, and may kill him if he has none. It depends 
upon how the particular guard feels that day. 

Other Bolshevist agents in uniform often stop foreigners in 
the street in Moscow and take away their papers and money 
under the pretense that it is for official examination. They tell 
the victim to call at the police station next morning, but that 
is the last he will see of any of his property. 


On September 26 the Mir of Moscow reported that the 
Bolshevist Government has issued a decree rescinding its 
reign of terror. On the same day De Witte C. Poole, the 
Acting American Consul General at Moscow, arrived 
safely at Stockholm. He said that the Fortress of Sts. 
Peter and Paul in Petrograd is filled with several hun- 
dred English and French prisoners, including officials, 
who are crowded into rooms where they are forced to 
remain standing without food or care. 
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Wayside Thoughts of a Legislator 


J. W. Dawson 


BOUT a year ago I was persuaded “to enter 
politics.” This is an ominous term consonant 
with its companion expression of odium, poli- 
Somehow or other any person who seeks the 


tician. 
suffrage of his fellow-citizens runs the danger of receiving 
this appellation, and of being regarded in his community 


as a person worthy of suspicion. I knew of this risk 
and I hesitated. But there before me lay a great, new 
road where my steps had never wandered; it allured me, 
it beckoned to me. There were signposts everywhere, 
pointing always in that direction. Now the pointed 
finger read “honor” or “opportunity for service” or 
“ advancement” or “wealth.” So at the forking of the 
roads I sat down and pondered. The idealism of ycuth 
made me disregard the intimations of wealth 7 > honor; 
I cared little for those allurements. My mind dwelt 
rather on the hope of what the road would bring of 
service and enriching experience. 

Experience, that was it. I wanted to see; I wanted to 
know. That was the determining factor. So I left the 
quiet serenity of the classroom knowing full well the 
dangers of my journey. I went forth a pilgrim in search 
of the knowledge that comes not of books but of men. 

My journey has been a brief one, it is true, but one 
can see much in a short time, and I went forth not with 
my gaze upon any far objective, conscious only of my 
progress. I was more willing to see than to do, though 
mindful ef personal duties and obligations. I am still on 
that highway, but I have stopped awhile to rest. Another 
long climb lies before me and I have flung myself down 
to refresh myself and to think. It is the first opportunity 
to look back, to cast up my accounts and readjust my 
spiritual and psychological “ loads.” 

As I look back, I find much to wonder at, much that 
surprised me. In my salad days I had studied the theories 
of our Government. I knew the principles that underlay 
the Federal and State modus operandi. I was not 
ignorant of the functioning of our American common- 
wealth and in particular of my home State, New York. 
Yet despite all this, I must confess that my knowledge 
was not of things as they are. The actual, the real, I had 
never known, and what I did not know of the realities 
also lies hidden from most of our citizens. It would seem 
that we are too busy with other things to look deeply into 
those instituticus which are so close to us. They have 
been with us so long :hat we take them for granted, think- 
ing all the while that we know them. Yet the ignorance 
of the average educated American regardine :is Govern- 
ment is so deep and intensive as to be almos: incredible. 
This lack of knowledge is not confined to any particular 
geographical section or any sociological stratum; it is 
practically universal. 

When I think of the opportunities for evil that our 


elected officials possess and realize the deep, ingrown 
ignorance and apathy of the people at large, I wonder 
how it is that the pages of our political history are not 
replete with stories of sordid corruption. The surprise 
is that such characters as Tweed and the Harrisburg 
gang are the exception and not the rule. 

In the legislature of the sovereign State of New York 
I represent about 20,000 people. Yet I am sure not more 
than 500 know me by namé. I am continually asked how 
I liked Washington and, although the legislature has 
adjourned since some time in April, the few that do know 
that I hold the office of Assemblyman, believe that I still 
spend my time residing in Albany. In fact if I were 
suddenly to ask you who your Assemblyman, or Senator, 
or Congressman is, I am sure that you could not tell me. 
Yet you are not different from the average citizen. Can 
you imagine a corporation of which you are a share- 
holder appropriating $81,000,000 for one year’s expendi- 
tures, with you in ignorance both of the names of the 
directors or officials, and the manner in which the money 
is to be spent? And that, too, when you must foot the 
bill? It does seem incredible, does it not? Yet that is 
exactly what is happening in our political life. 

Last winter consternation was universal when the city 
officials announced that the tax rates had been raised 
forty points, making a levy on every property owner of 
about two dollars and forty cents for every $100 worth 
of assessed property value. It was felt that this rate was 
ruinous and that it would be impossible for owne~s to 
continue to hold their property. The effects of the new 
tax rate are now becoming manifest in the increase in 
rents, which are reaching an exorbitant scale. But at the 
last session the New York legislature appropriated 
$81,000,000 for the year’s expenses. This bill which 
authorizes the expenditure of such a vast amount of the 
people’s money was passed with hardly a protest by 
elected officials who were practically unknown to their 
constituents. 

I am sure that there are not over 100 people in the 
whole State of New York who know anything at all 
about this enormous budget, why it is so large or what it 
is to be spent for. In fact, it is an open secret that 
one of our governors, in the preparation of a budget, 
made a mistake of $18,000,000. Nobody saw the error, 
because so few were interested in the matter. The Gov- 
ernor, however, was quick to cover up the mistake. He 
used '.* simple expedient of spending the State’s money 
more ‘avishly so that the unnecessary amount would dis- 
appear in the course of the year and thus be pointed to 
as a necessary expenditure. Could this have happened 
if the American people were really interested in their 
government ? 

Although the people at large do not show any interest 
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in their elected representatives or in legislation previous 
to its enactment, there is generally some small but militant 
group that for its own particular reasons is interested 
in the passage of certain bills. When the members of 
these various societies come to the conclusion that a cer- 
tain law is necessary for the welfare of the community 
they begin campaigns that are ceaseless and intensive, and 
which reach even the degree of terrorism. Now, while 
it is true that many of our elected officials are generally 
of mediocre calibre, it cannot be said they are not respon- 
sive to what they consider are the wishes of their con- 
stituents. They have one prime motive in life; to con- 
tinue in office. For this reason they are very often 
swayed by external appearances which are made to seem 
the universal will of the people. This tendency has 
early been organized by certain accelerators of legisla- 
tion who are successful because they stir up small sand- 
storms before the eyes of the legislator and beguile him 
into believing them to be the storm voice of his whole 
district. This is particularly true of Prohibition. One 
of the most disquieting experiences of my visit to the 
legislature was the unprincipled, yet tremendously clever, 
campaign carried on by the Anti-Saloon League. From 
the time that a person has received his notice of election 
in early November through every day of the session he is 
bombarded by the Anti-Saloon League or some of its 
coadjutors, the whole campaign being based on the prin- 
ciple that the legislator will finally succumb to a force 
which is made to appear to him the only real dominant 
influence in his community. 

[ am sure that if a private poll, which could fasten no 
responsibility, political or otherwise, upon our public leg- 
islators, were taken it would undoubtedly show that they 
personally are not in favor of Prohibition, nor do they 
see any good whatsoever in it. However, the small but 
active agencies that are at work attempting to fulfil their 
ambition of placing their will upon the will of the great 
mass of the people create such an atmosphere of power 
about them, and so terrorize the legislator that he be- 
comes amenable simply through fear of not being re- 
turned to office. 

Not only is this true of Prohibition, but it exists con- 
cerning all other important questions. It is a funda- 


mental defect of democracy that hysteria plays so im- 
portant a part in determining the actions of our public 
officials. This hysteria is possible only because the great 
body of right-thinking people are too busy with the ma- 
terial things of life to devote any time to a close inspec- 
tion of the legislative work of their chosen representatives. 
It is only when a very obnoxious bill has been passed 
that they rise in protest, and that generally when it is too 
late for a protest to do good. 

As an outcome of the war, our Government has under- 
gone changes profoundly radical. If we stop to analyze 
the innovations which have been instituted for military 
reasons we must realize that we have brought about a 
condition of affairs that may in some of its reactions prove 
perilous to our free institutions, if not properly checked 
and controlled. We have gone down the path so far that 
it is and always will be impossible to retrace our steps. 
There is no law of continuity governing republics, and 
because our nation is. it is no reason to conclude that it 
will be. 

While the war has justified the tremendous changes 
that have taken place, it would be ostrich-like to bury our 
heads in the sand and delude ourselves into believing that 
some of these changes may not prove irksome at the con- 
clusion of the war. They will present tremendous prob- 
lems and ones which we cannot afford to have placed in 
the hands of mediocre politicians or subjected to the in- 
fluence and domination of any small group or groups in 
our political life. Our boys shall have paid too great a 
price for democracy in France, not to expect it here. 

We will not and cannot attain that degree of repre- 
sentative democracy which is essential for the continu- 
ance of our institutions if we follow the present tendency 
of the day to sit back and not participate in the solution 
of these problems. More than ever before in the history 
of the country is there need of the closest attention on 
the part of all the people to the questions that concern 
them, and particularly to the men and their philosophies 
whom they elect to represent them. 

These are some of the conclusions of a youthful legis- 
lator as he stood by and watched the procession ob viam. 
There are others which he will bring forward in future 


papers. 


In a Paris Church 


E. CHRISTITCH 


IX had come out of the enemy’s country, after 

W\ two and a half years’ detention in fettered 
Serbia; and our hearts longed for intercourse 

with our own people, for the sympathy of enlightened 
Ententists, for reassurance that the iniquities attributed 
to our armies by the press of the Central Powers could 
be easily explained away. During the sad time of our 
captivity the only news vehicle open to us was that of a 





prejudiced foe; and attempts to glean truth by perusing 
between the lines were difficult and even illusory. But 
the first friends we met on neutral territory did not com- 
ply with our demand that dark points should be illumined, 
doubts dispelled, base stories refuted. Rather was there 
cynical indifference to the most horrible accusations. 
Justification and not denial was the order of the day. 
The myriad reasons given for a possible departure from 














rules of humanity failed to appease our yearning for a 
higher standard. Yet we, who had experienced the Teu- 
ton yoke, could not proclaim that all mankind is alike, 
for here we were confronted with vain, embittered words, 
whereas there we had encountered stern inexorable facts: 
spoliation, injustice, oppression. We resolved to with- 
hold judgment, rejecting the axiom that two distinct 
species have been suddenly evolved upon the earth and 
are now in arms against each other. We could not find 
in our Catholic training any excuse for copying, to our 
own detriment, the evil practices we had condemned in 
our foe. The exactions and annoyances to which we 
had been subjected bred no wish for imitation; but was 
this, indeed, a mistaken policy? Would it, if widely 
adopted, delay the reign of peace and justice? Was 
enmity henceforth to be our sole portion, our leading 
motive’ The answer came as soon as we set foot inside 
the glorious old church of St. Roch in delivered Paris. 
Clear, confident and reverential rose the simple, popu- 
lar hymn: Ave, Maris Stella, in men’s deep voices, swing- 
ing upwards to the roof, bearing with it the souls that 
trust, believe, and know life’s true values. Here one 
felt, as the chant rebounded from antique, consecrated 
walls, how puerile our preoccupations are, how secondary 
our aims, how poor and conflicting our ambitions in the 
light of eternity. In France, suffering and spiritualized 
France, France fighting for her life, are still to be found 
those who realize that there is something above and be- 
yond the war, something greater even than winning the 
war: the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. They do 
not forget the long past, the innumerable wars, the secu- 
lar rivalry and hate between races, today welded to- 
gether against a newer foe, a foe whom actuality makes 
appear the most dangerous and execrable of all foes. In 
the struggle of the present they do not ignore the appease- 
ment of the future. Far-sighted and great-souled the 
French clergy inspire and lead their flocks not only to 
rightful combat for deliverance of their soil from the 
invader, but to those upper regions where assailants sink 
into the background and the creature is alone with God. 
In the service at which we assisted today the most mov- 
ing part was the Credo, sung in unison with the slow 
measure of devout conviction by elderly men, con- 
valescent wounded men about to start for the front, 
men home on leave. Imbued with the faith inseparable 
from their blood, they bent the knee, bathing their weary 
souls in the vivifying liturgy that revives hope and 
teaches duty, the first of all duties: condign worship. 
Many are the stricken souls that mourn in this land of 
sorrow, many the bewildered, torn hearts that look for 
the cause of their special calamity. But, although only 
to the few is given to grasp the meaning of vicarious 
sacrifice, the inexovable march of Divine justice meted 
to nations, not one word of spite, or rage have we heard 
among the French people that it has been our privilege 
to meet. The practising Christian acts, and does not 
prate ; he goes forth to lay down his life in the just cause 
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of France, but he utters no wild or vicious threat against 
unborn generations; he needs no incentive of the tongue 
to fight like a Frenchman. Gone are the deceptions, the 
riddles of our “neutral friends” who classified cruel 
outrages as acts of virtue, and in their tenacity adhered 
to the Biblical eye-and-tooth cede which we believed had 
been even among them superseded by the New Law of 
a Divine Teacher. Not among the valiant of thé battle- 
field are such doctrines found. Apostles of hate abide 
safe at home. Therefore, while with all our hearts we 
joined in the public prayers for the soldiers of France, we 
thanked God for their bravery and blessed the Church 
that lifted us even béyond the joy of victory, transferring 
our thoughts to the supreme interests of the entire human 
rate: its relations with the Almighty. Nothing more 
elevating, nothing more consoling than the elaborate 
church ceremonies carefully performed, the magnificent 
choral and orchestral paeans resounding through Paris on 
the feast of Our Lady’s Birth. Here one has still time 
for devout remembrance of a great religious mystery 
while bulletins relating the invaders’ discomfiture keep 
pouring in. The eternal predominates over the temporal 
at all times in well-balanced minds; and the spiritual life 
of the individual remains the great reality, nay, it is 
accentuated in the midst of battle scenes, and dispels 
visions of bloodshed that haunt the non-combatant. “ All 
this shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
Sublime was the shouting, in harmony, to the throne of 
God, not merely a necessary prayer for endurance, for 
strength to smite the devastator, the spoliator of beloved 
homes, but a heartfelt acknowledgment of His dominion 
over all, a loud-voiced canticle in praise of His Majesty, 
a yearning supplication to be made less unworthy in His 
sight. The men who prayed thus are the true soul of 
France, sons of those who so often moved over Europe, 
a mighty force so long as their minds were filled with 
the final things of life, ready to surrender their share of 
the goods of this world for the goods of the next life. 
Crusaders by tradition, the mass of the French soldiers 
today willingly shed their blood not in wreaking ven- 
geance but in gaining redress for helpless victims. They, 
like their ancestors, rally for the task of duty and win 
salvation by fighting. Before facing the ordeal of brutal 
struggle with an open, implacable foe, the Catholic sol- 
diers of France in overwhelming numbers seek first to 
overcome the more deadly foe within their breasts. 
Humbly they crowd to be shriven and bear away with 
them the reminder of other realms into which they may 
be called to enter before the end of the campaign. May 
purity of motive strengthen their arms and may the 
dignity of their defense add fresh lustre to the military 
record of indomitable Christian France! 

But another lesson was in store for us. This time it 
was America that raised our courage and renewed our 
hope in humanity. Transporied from a region of suf- 
fering to one of struggle we had almost despaired, after 
certain fruitless attempts, to succeed in awakening in- 
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terest in the unhappy people we had left. Conditions in 
the ‘‘ occupied territory’ once known as the Kingdom 
of Serbia, are so poignant that no war maneuvers, no 
Allied victory, however remarkable, could divert our 
minds from them. Three years’ absence, however, had 
put us out of touch with many friends, now dispersed 
far and wide, and we felt estranged and helpless amid the 
new marvels around us. Help was being extended, it 
seemed, to wounded, to prisoners, to survivors of the 
slain, to all partners in the strife except the Serbians in 
Serbia! Perhaps we grew bitter, unreasonable, obsessed 
as we were by one idea: Why should the bulk of the 
Serbian nation be allowed to perish? For it is the bulk 
of the nation that clung to its homesieads. Flight was 
for the favored few. And those, who stayed, rooted to 
the soil, passively defying the invader, are perishing of 
want because nobody has planned to come to their aid 
as has been satisfactorily done for Belgium. Then, while 
we sought nervously for counsel and redress in familiar, 
overburdened places, Providence led us straight to some- 
thing formerly unknown, something indeed non-existent 
when we last lived in western Europe, namely, an institu- 
tion founded by Americans for the express purpose of 
relieving Serbian distress wherever it may be! The 
world’s benefactors had time and thought for all we 
could tell them, consideration for all we could propose. 
These strangers made our case their own. Into a sym- 
pathetic ear we poured all the facts of misery: the chil- 
dren without milk, the aged without digestible bread, the 
workers without boots 0: warm clothes. If the blockade 
cannot indeed be endangered to help those victims, an 
effort will perhaps be allowed to provide shoes for the 
frozen, blue little feet we watched last winter, running 
along the pavement to fetch the miserable ration of flour 
that stood between their families and starvation. A con- 
signment of some thousand children’s footgear, even if 
flagrantly seized by the neutrals who guarantee to con- 
vey it and see it distributed, would not surely affect the 
war on the west front. This is the problem now handed 
over to Serbia’s kind American friends. Their match- 
less organization, their limitless resources will solve it 
before winter sets in. ; 

So,’ two weary pilgrims after much tribulation in a 
subjugated land, have reached France to learn from the 
French the uses of worship, and from the Americans the 
beauties of charity. 


Welfare of the Woman Laborer 
Joserpu HussLern, S.J. 


FTER all the decades of years that have passed 

since the appearance of the labor Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII, no flaw has been found in any detail 
of that remarkable document. We may, therefore, 
safely trust in the wisdom of the Sovereign Pontiff when 
he tells us: “Women are not suited for certain occupa- 
Wifehood and motherhood are the goal of the 


tions.” 











vast majority of our industrial woman workers. This is 
made plain by the fact that in time of peace by far the 
greater number of women laborers were under the age of 
twenty, showing that soon after this period many discon- 


tinue their employment for a home life. Women them- 
selves therefore confirm in practice the truth of those 
other striking words of the great Pontiff, “A woman is by 
nature fitted for home-work, and it is this which is best 
adapted to preserve her modesty and to promote the good 
up-bringing of children and the well-being of the family.” 

The occupation that will naturally best prepare woman 
for her normal purpose in life, is the round of house- 
hold duties, whether in her own home or the home of 
others. Yet domestic service, though often far prefer- 
able to shop and factory labor, does not appeal to all. 
The reason need not be considered here. The thirteenth 
United States census, taken in normal times, showed, 
nevertheless, that about one-third of the total number of 
women employed in gainful occupations were engaged in 
domestic and personal service, in which they doubly out- 
numbered the men. Only in professional and clerical 
work did they otherwise remotely compare with the men 
in numbers. Here, too, therefore, the facts fully sup- 
port the wisdom of the Holy Father’s words in regard 
to woman’s work. 

Extraordinary emergencies, unusual remunerations, or 
motives of purest patriotism may induce women for the 
time to fill the places of men in occupations to which 
woman is least adapted by nature. Temporary success, 
and the éclat given to such work in the popular press do 
not prove that it will be normally conducive to the wel- 
fare either of woman herself or of the race. It is folly 
to strive to ignore the fact of sex; to overlook the dif- 
ference of organism, structure and function. It is in 
effect to disregard the creative will of God which made 
us, male and female, with diverse aptitudes and powers, 
suited to diverse purposes in life. Even an equal muscu- 
lar strength would give no ground for the conclusion 
that the work of men and women can ever be made 
simply interchangeable. The Government of the United 
States fully accepted these principles in its war regula- 
tions for woman labor, when it decided that certain 
‘“ occupations or places of employment ”’ are “ clearly un- 
fit for women.” The work specified is such as exposes 
woman to physical or moral danger. 

Labor that implies great physical fatigue and con- 
tinued strain will always remain the normal portion of 
man. Women, as physical experts tell us and experience 
proves, are by nature predisposed to nervous troubles. 
Certain of their functions weaken the nerves, and 
nervous tension exaggerates any evil tendencies to which 
they may be prone. The remark of a factory girl, that 
she felt “like screaming ” whenever the machines came 
to a sudden stop at night, is characteristic. Constant 
vibrations, such as those of a mill, wrote D. R. Kier in 
the Popular Science Monthly, act upon their nerves as . 
light tappings do upon steel. 











The effect of the strain of industry, then, is to add mental to 
physical fatigue, destroying the recuperative power of the body. 
Since the sexual organs and the nervous systern both take the 
same food elements from the blood and are delicately adjusted 
to each other, the toll industry takes of the nerves is sooner or 
later reflected in organic maladjustments. As with monotonous 
work, so with industrial diseases no direct result on the fecundity 
of women can be pointed out. The harm comes indirectly 
through a lowering of general vitality and nerve strain. 


Various industrial poisonings seem to be more harm- 
ful to women than to men, and have exceedingly disas- 
trous effects. “It is rare for a woman working in lead 
fumes to give birth to a healthy child at term. Often 
the poisoning results in sterility.” Similar evil effects 
due to various kinds of injurious factory work, lifting 
heavy weights or running foot-power machinery, might 
readily be enumerated. Malnutrition, too, plays its part 
where woman has no time properly to prepare her meals. 
Statistics need not be quoted to show the fearful toll 
in health and life to be paid by the children of such 
factory mothers. Lactation is of necessity interfered 
with to the serious injury of both mother and child. 


The survivors of this heroic treatment grow up, never haviug 
had sufficient nourishment. When it comes their turn to go to 
work, they do so not equipped with full vigor to meet the in- 
creasing stress of such work, but in a weakened condition, and 
are susceptible to all the ills before mentioned. 


Thus the future mothers of the race are undone in 
their very babyhood, and even before they have seen 
the light of day. Worst of all, we now find not only 
the social and economic, but all the moral factors which 
have caused a world-wide decline in the birth-rate, oper- 
ating in the various groups of working women. The 
immorality of irreligion has thus found its expression 
among them in many and various ways. Against all 
these evil influences, physical and spiritual, our women 
laborers must be guarded and protected by sincere Chris- 
tian social workers. 

While the wages of men remain insufficient for the 
support of a family and married women continue their 
labor in the facteries or other places of employment, it 
is clear that strict laws must provide for the right of 
the offspring, so that an ample period of rest is ensured 
the mother immediately before and after the advent of 
a child. Here, as elsewhere, women workers in factories 
are likely, of their own accord, to aid the employer in 
circumventing the law, or to do so even against his will. 
In the same manner laws enacting shorter working hours 
are worthless once an extension, or over-time work, is 
made possible—except perhaps under the most careful 
restrictions—for here too women workers often readily 
lend themselves to an evasion of the law. It is the duty 
of the State in many cases to protect women workers 
against themselves. There may be less need for this, 
however, once a full living wage has been secured for 
every woman worker 

In regard to the night work of women, Josephine Gold- 
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mark concludes from the experience of the past, that 
such work will be considered necessary and_ inevitable 
until it is positively prevented by law. So, too, the exces- 
sive labors in laundry work, which were wont to run up 
to twelve and fourteen hours at the end of the week, 
were claimed to. be unavoidable, “ because the laundries 
are obliged to return promptly linen from hotels, barber 
shops, restaurants, etc.” But necessity readily suggested 
another way out of the dilemma. It consisted in adopting 
the very simple remedy of laying in a larger stock of 
such linen, in place of relying upon the nervous overwork 
of poor helpless girls and women. Similar solutions can 
be found elsewhere, once men are made to realize that 
human life and happiness are of more value than an 
extra stock of linen or any other trifle added to the work- 
ing expenses of their business. 

But far worse than all these evils are the temptations 
to which working girls are only too frequently exposed 
in offices, shops and other places of employment. Besides 
their service, the price of their virtue is asked. This 
holds true not merely in isolated cases, but in countless 
instances to which any man of experience can person- 
ally point. In all such infamous violations of morality 
there should be absolutely no mercy shown the man. 
Yet who, ordinarily, in any particular case, is ever con- 
cerned about this most hideous of all the phases of our 
modern commercialism ? 

Here is a picture drawn some years ago in the Outlook. 
It tells but a small part of the story, but we can readily 
understand the rest. The writer briefly relates the 
grievances of the women workers as gathered by him at 
the time of a laundry strike. It is anew the “ Song of the 
Shirt,” yet this time, not of its sewing, but of its washing : 


The girls and women have told me of the inhumanly hard 
work in the busy and holiday seasons—eighteen, nineteen and 
twenty hours at a stretch. I have heard of the washers’ ter- 
rible attacks of rheumatism from standing day after day, and 
week after week, ankle-deep in water in the wash kitchens; I 
have heard of fingers lost in the mangle and other machines; 
of the young girls who fall like flies, as one of the strikers put 
it, in the terrific hot weather during the summer. And there 
are conditions in the laundry industry that one cannot even 
speak about—that one can only suggest—when girls and women 
and men work together long, monotonous hours where there is 
absolutely no privacy, no chance for decency and self-respect. 
Perhaps one woman told the whole sad story when she said: 
“Little Katie, she was such a nice little girl when she first came 
to this laundry, but I nearly died when I saw her in them grand 
clothes in the street.” 


That indeed is the saddest and the most inhuman part 
of it all! In the private office, as weil as in the store and 
factory, is that last tragic chapter enacted all too often. 
Economic necessity, human weakness, and perhaps the 
lure of fine clothing are the setting for the scene. Yet 
the law has rarely touched this evil. 

Can women then be too circumspect? Can they fail to 
see the wisdom of the Holy Father’s words? Can occu- 
pations be deliberatly chosen by them, or for them, which 
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must of necessity do violence to that spirit of modesty 
and purity which is the jewel of woman’s soul, and 
which can be so readily lost by her at any unguarded 
moment? That modesty, we know, has been made cheap 
and vile upon the stage and in the movies, in our illus- 
trated magazines and Sunday supplements, and in many 
of our sensuous novels; but in the name of all that is 
sacred, let Christian men and women not stand by and 
permit the poor working girl, too, to be robbed of that one 
treasure she possesses. Nothing, in all our modern social 
work and social literature, is more inhuman and diaboli- 
cal than the constant and studied attempt, in the name 
of progress and evolution, to destroy the modesty of 
woman. 

The working woman needs protection, the protection 
of Christian men and women, the protection of the law 
against all unhealthful conditions. She requires reason- 
able hours, the minimum wage, the abolition of night 





work, the safeguarding of her maternity, the abolition 
of child labor, the removal of all circumstances that ex- 
pose her to physical injury and above all the conservation 
of her modesty, her decency, her purity. We cannot be 
indifferent in this great matter. As are the mothers, so 
will be the race. 

There is need of organization on the part of the 
Church. Social and economic, as well as religious 
instruction must be given to our girls that they may be 
able to help themselves and aid others, for they have a 
great duty towards one another. No power is so great 
in their world of thought, no influence is so trusted and 
obeyed, as the power and influence of the Catholic 
Church. It must therefore be used to the utmost for the 
salvation of the modern woman, and in particular of the 
working woman, who in all her needs, her struggles 
and temptations must ever be most dear to the heart of 
the Church. 


The Problem of the Movies 


Epwarpb F. GARESCHE, S. J. 


moving-picture palaces in our cities, and bestow a 

passing glance, it may be, on the flaring litho- 
graphed posters, have little notion of the immense moral 
problem which these same movie theaters are bringing to 
their door. The problem of the movies, both in its negative 
and positive aspect, the growing need of adequate cen- 
sorship and the almost equal need of wise encouragement 
and direction, so that this powerful instrument for good 
or evil may be hindered from harming our young folk 
and turned into a means of profit and instruction for 
them, never dawns upon their consciousness as they pass 
the theaters. Yet for all our indifference moving pic- 
tures have come to exercise a startling influence and 
unless we arouse good and influential people to a sense 
of the need of supervision over this vast industry, we 
shall be guilty of sinful remissness. 

It may seem a rash thing to say, but there has perhaps 
been no invention since that of the printing press which 
has brought with it such deep and wide-spread possi- 
bilities for harm or good as has the invention of moving 
pictures. Of late more than ever before we have become 
alive to the importance of amusement. In recent years 
the vast increase in commercialized entertainment has 
made it necessary to exercise a vigilance over public 
recreation which was uncalled for some generations back. 
The circumstance that so many of our people are now- 
adays in a nomadic state, wandering from place to place, 
with little home life and few recreations except those 
that they find in public places, and that so many others 
seek their entertainment and recreation anywhere but at 
home, has caused an immense increase in the number of 
commercial enterprises which seek profit by furnishing 


4 multitude of good citizens who daily pass the 





amusement. And now, of all forms of the trade of 
amusing, the movies have taken incomparably the fore- 
most position. The greatest of all businesses that was 
ever built up for the entertainment of the people is the 
business of making and showing moving pictures. When 
we read that $600,000,000 are at present invested in the 
manufacture and distribution of these pictures, that the 
daily attendance at the movie theaters in the United 
States alone is from twelve to fifteen million (an estimate 
which, we are told, the theater tax in Washington is 
bearing out), that there are in this country between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand moving-picture theaters 
and that every week more than fifty new five-reel fea- 
tures, as they are called, besides a number of shorter 
films, are released in this country, that great hosts of 
actors and actresses, whole cities full of equipment and 
an unbelievable deal of scenery with armies of super- 
numeraries and legions of attendants are occupied each 
day in turning out new tens of thousands of feet of film, 
the imagination becomes rather dazed at the magnitude 
of the figures. But when we consider the influence of 
this vast machinery of amusement on the body of the 
people a sense of the seriousness of the problem grows. 
Thus it is estimated that eighty-five per cent of the 
actual revenue of the movies is from’ the neighborhood 
theaters in smaller towns and seventy per cent of their 
income comes from towns under 10,000. 

These figures are eloquent. They mean that our vast 
rural population, no less than the dwellers of the great 
cities, are being drawn into the charmed circle of the 
movies and are becoming slaves of the flickering screen. 
Day by day the most impressionable part of our popu- 
lation, the children and the dwellers in rural districts, are 























drinking in the lessons of the films. More powerful, 
as some observers have assured us, than the schools and 
the press, is the influence of the movies in many country 
places. The men copy their manners, the women their 
clothes from the movies. It is quite remarkable, too, how 
the educated and the cultured are gradually being drawn 
by the lure. Not long ago we were speaking to a vener- 
able pastor in one of our large cities and the conversation 
fell upon the movies. 


Well, really, said he, for a long time I had no use for them at 
all, until I thought it might be well to go and see some of the 
movies so as to make myself personally familiar with their in- 
fluence and character. I went two or three times without feeling 
any interest at all, and wondered what people could see in them. 
Then, gradually, the attraction grew upon me until now I enjoy 
them immensely. 


This is typical, and it becomes significant in view of 
the fact that a comparison of the number of patrons of 
the movies to those, for example, of the stage, shows 
that there are only about 1,500 theaters in the entire 
country with a daily attendance of less than 1,000,000, 
whereas the movies are shown in 17,000 theaters before 
12,000,000 patrons every day. And what influence has 
this omnipresent amusement upon the minds and char- 
acter of the people’ Its power for good or evil must 
be extremely great, especially on the minds of children. 
The pity is, that with so great a potency for good, the 
influence of the film is being so largely used for evil. 

We are all familiar with the protests and expressions 
of disapproval so frequently heard from teachers con- 
cerning the influence of the movies on their pupils. The 
children become restless, impatient of solid pursuits; 
their imaginations are filled with sensational and agitating 
images; they cannot apply themselves to anything that 
is not exciting and full of vivid interest. One of the 
members of the Chicago City staff of censors has gone 
to great pains to investigate the effect of the screen on 
delinquent children. He described to the present writer 
how he followed up many cases, which had come to 
his attention in the juvenile court, of boys or girls who 
on being asked why they had become delinquent, gave 
as the reason for their fault some episode they had 
seen in the movies, and had tried to imitate. In each 
instance he carefully noted down the name and char- 
acter of the moving picture which they blamed for their 
fall and the particular episode which suggested their 
misdemeanor. He then went te great trouble to verify 
the statement of the delinquent child that the misdeed 
was suggested by a picture. During a year and a half 
of investigation he came upon no less than 200 instances 
where the picture when seen was found actually to con- 
vey the suggestion blamed by the child as having led 
it into crime. 

On one occasion, on the west side of Chicago, there 
was an epidemic of attempted and actual burglaries. 
Children broke into stores and entered homes with all 
the audacity and method of professional burglars. Two 
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of the culprits were asked where they obtained their 
knowledge of these stratagems of crime. They declared 
that they had seen “ crooks ” in the movies and had been 
so impressed by the romance and success of the burglaries 
committed there, that they wished to try the thing for 
themselves. We must remember that while the mature 
man or woman looks at the movies merely as shadows 
on a screen, to youngsters, and even to adults with 
the mentality of children, the pictures cease to be merely 
pictures and become a living and breathing reality, so 
that what they see has almost as much influence on them 
either for good or evil, as would the actual occurrence 
itself. They are frightened, entranced, surprised, as 
though they were present at the actual scene, and it is 
almost as cruel and unwise to allow them to see shocking 
and dreadful things on the screen as it would be to suffer 
them to be present at the actual event. One may guess 
how vivid are the pictures of the screen te children by 
listening to the cheers, the exclamations and applause of 
a childish audience. 

What is said of children may be repeated in some 
degree of the simple and uneducated classes of our 
people. They, too, can hardly discriminate between the 
impressions they receive at the movies and what they 
witness in real truth. This should be borne in mind when 
considering the advisability of allowing representations 
of crime or shocking events of any character. There 
is so large a class of spectators who will be profoundly 
influenced by these things that we must take their weak- 
nesses into account and legislate so as to protect the inno- 
cent and shield the weak. 

A consideration of the moral aspect of the movies, as 
set forth in the reports of the Boards of Censors, reveals 
an apalling situation. Whatever we may think of our 
duty as Catholics to safeguard the young from the sug- 
gestions of crime and the shock of the violent or horrible, 
there can be but one mind among us as to our duty to 
protest against the atrocious uncleanness with which some 
producers of moving pictures are corrupting the imagi- 
nations of the nation. It is difficult to convey, in decent 
words, the character of many of the films which are 
being manufactured wholesale and shown indiscrimi- 
nately to some eighty-nine per cent of the population of 
our country. Only about eleven per cent of the people 
is protected by adequate censorship from this flood of 
filthiness. The press, bad as it is, is quite outdone in 
frank indecency and systematic exploitation of vile sub- 
jects by the films, as the reports of the censorship boards 
describe them. Even the theater, brazen as it has be- 
come from all accounts, would never dare the wholesale 
nudities, the manifold coarseness and the wholesale eluci- 
dation of sex problems, nasty situations and degraded 
themes which these same boards of censorship have to 
point out and protest against, with weary iteration, week 
after week in the movies that the nation’s children are 
viewing night after night in too many of our 17,000 
theaters. Clearly we have a duty as Catholics and 2s 











citizens to take a hand in this business. But first let us 
form a clear notion of the situation and discuss what is 
already being done to remedy it sensibly. Experience has 
happily shown that it is very possible to control effectively 
this abuse of the movies. The experience of boards of 
censorship now accessible opens up a practical and uni- 
versal means of dealing with this problem which we 
shall discuss in future articles. Taking it all in all this 
is one of the most important of the present-day subjects 
which call for Catholic action. 


Holland’s Last Election 


GrorcE VAN Horn 


HE general election in Holland of July 3 last, resulted in a 

parliamentary deadlock, the Lower House or Second 
Chamber being made up of 50 members of the Right and 50 
of the Left. 

It was the first election held under the recently revised con- 
stitution providing for universal male suffrage and proportionate 
representation. Under the latter plan, the country has been 
divided into fourteen large election circles which replace the 
numerous small districts. 

Each political party votes for its own candidates and elects 
as many as the divisional number of their votes entitles them 
to. For example, in the late election the total votes of the 
country amounted to 1,344,200. Now since 100 members make 
up the Lower House, the divisional number was fixed at 13,422. 
The votes of Catholics ran up to over 400,000: this therefore 
gave the party 29 members; while the balance left over, ex- 
ceeding as it did the balance of any of the other parties, allotted 
them another member to boot. With 30 members to their credit, 
a gain of 5 over those of the previous House, Catholics now 
form numerically the strongest element. Though the result is 
looked upon with much satisfaction, it was hoped that 33 or 34 
Catholics would be returned. Undoubtedly this would have been 
the case, had the newly enfranchised Catholics in the populous 
centers been more keen to use the ballot. 

To the Socialists the results proved more or less of a disap- 
pointment. Though they succeeded in gaining several addi- 
tional members and now number as many as 22, they were san- 
guine of being able to sweep the country by means of universal 
suffrage, for which they had been agitating in season and out 
of season, these many years past. Their total number of votes 
through the country ran up to 293,000. The anti-revolutionists, 
Dr. Kuyper’s followers, polled 180,000 votes. 

The worst discomfiture, however, befell the great Liberal 
party that for upwards of half a century succeeded in keeping 
its grip on the Government. Besides being split up into several 
factions their numbers have been so reduced as to leave them 
almost out of reckoning in national politics. The Union Lib- 
erals, for instance, the parent-stock of the party, polled only 
some 80,000 votes and had the number of their representatives 
reduced from 21 to 6. Besides two of their most rabid anti- 
clerical members have been duly relegated to private life. 

In view of the fact that there is no majority on either side of 
the House, it was suggested that a national Cabinet, made up of 
all parties should administer the general Government, but the 
obstinate refusal of the Socialists to sit in any cabinet but their 
own precluded this simple solution of a great difficulty. The 
Queen therefore had to call on Mgr. Nolens, the leader of the 
Catholic party, to form a new cabinet. 

The astounding fact of a Catholic prelate being requested to 
assume the reins of government in a Calvinistic country like 
Holland, stirred up considerable animosity. Whether this ad- 
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verse sentiment or the intricacies of the situation hindered Dr. 
Nolens from carrying out the royal mandate can only be sur- 
mised, but he ultimately gave up the task as a hopeless under- 
taking. A new Cabinet has since been formed under the pre- 
imiership of Jonkheer Ruys de Beerebrock and is composed 
chiefly of members of the orthodox factions of the Right. 


Whatever soreness these latest- political developments may 
have engendered among the Catholics. of Holland, they justly 
pride themselves that in the late election they surpassed their 
nearest competitors by more than 100,000 votes. Numerically 
they are the strongest party in the national legislature, and to- 
gether with their orthodox Protestant associates they are in a 
position to block any vicious legislation that may be attempted, 
and to watch for a strict and impartial application of the new 
constitutional provision regarding public instruction, viz.: ~that 
the denominational schools shall have equal rights and equal 
government support with the public schools. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words. 


“Catholic Prestige ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am indebted to Dr. Muttkowski’s articles in America for 
this title. It is the lack of prestige that has been so inimical 
to Catholic interests in the United States. When the Spanish- 
American War ended it was lack of prestige that prevented 
the appointment of Catholics on the various*commissions which 
were appointed to govern the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
etc. ‘ 
When I was received into the Catholic Church in 1860, Cath- 
olic prestige could only be represented by the sign negative. 
While it has increased I do not think it has kept pace with the 
increase of the Catholic population. At that time Knownothing- 
ism was losing influence and the saneness of the Catholic clergy 
and laity was obtaining them some recognition, but there was 
nothing to give voice to Catholic opinion, and it exerted little 
if any influence, except that it was generally recognized as being 
favorable to good government. Opposition to the Catholic 
Church, however, was of a character which gave concern to 
mariy able and patriotic men, especially among politicians. 


After the Civil War many of the States invited immigration 
from Europe, and many immigrants came, the greater number 
being Catholics. The Church was so intent on providing for 
the spiritual needs of its people that other interests were neg- 
lected to some extent. Churches were built, schools provided, 
and high schools, colleges and universities established. But 
this great work of establishing religion and education, and mak- 
ing good and useful citizens of our Catholic people, instead of 
being welcomed by non-Catholics, was made a matter of criti- 
cism, and used to arouse sectarian prejudice. Many of these 
critics would blame the Church for the supposed ignorance of 
its members, and when the Church did its best to educate them, 
they would blame it for being opposed to the public schools and 
other institutions of the country. Such inconsistency would 
have had little influence had Catholics possessed a daily press 
through which they could have reached the public ear. But 
Catholic prestige increased considerably among the ruling ele- 
ments of the country, for it was seen that the affairs of the 
Church were directed by learned, able, and conscientious men, 
upheld by a patriotic laity, devotedly attached to the free insti- 
tutions of the country. 

The A. P. A. movement in the early nineties of the last cen- 
tury caused a decline .in Catholic prestige, and notwithstanding 
the fact that Catholics ardently supported the Government in 
the war with Spain, the antagonism of a considerable number 
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of non-Catholics to the Church has continued ever since, espe- 
cially in the South. This antagonism has increased in the last 
ten years, though it seems to have exerted less influence since 
the beginning of the war with Germany. This has occurred 
despite the fact that the great question of religious liberty is 
involved in the attacks upon the Church. The devotion of the 
people of this country to religious liberty was the great factor 
in the overthrow of Knownothingism. Virginia gave the death- 
blow to that movement in 1855, under the lead of the gallant 
Henry A. Wise, because of the devotion of Virginians to re- 
ligious liberty. And it is certain that, had there been a Catholic 
daily press during the last twenty years, antagonism to the 
Catholic Church would have been less manifest and Catholic 
prestige much more effective. 

Recently antagonism to the Church has increased in Europe 
and Canada, and in this country opposition to it has taken an 
insidious and more dangerous form, in its insistence that the 
State has greater authority in the education of children than 
parents, and that all children of a State should be educated in 
the public schools. As a help to establish this principle enemies 
of the Church would extend the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over matters of education. Unfortunately we have no 
means of combating these principles or opposing these tendencies 
of the enemies of the Church, but the Catholic press, which, 
so far, has had but a limited circulation, and therefore little 
influence, as especially there is not sufficient unity of purpose 
among Catholic editors to form Catholic opinion and advance 
Catholic prestige. 

Several plans have been proposed lately, particularly in 
AMERICA, to remedy this condition and give Catholic prestige 
the influence it should have in public affairs, but it seems to me 
that while none are more than tentative, all point to the one 
great need—the establishing of a daily Catholic press that would 
reflect Catholic opinions and policies, defend the Church from 
the attacks of its assailants, and maintain that Catholic prestige 
be given its proper weight in determining public policies. 

But how will readers be obtained for a daily Catholic press? 
I believe it to be a fact that Catholics read the daily papers. 
If they read the secular daily press now, they will read Catholic 
daily papers when they are established, especially when they 
give them the same news, support and defend their religion, 
and give the opinion of Catholics more weight in public affairs. 
To doubt this is to doubt the common-sense and devotion of our 
people to their religion. 

One great need of Catholics is courage. We are free. There 
is no legal bar to our progress. Our constitutions and our laws 
protect us in all our rights and liberties, and our administrative 
officers are ever ready to enforce them. We are not and never 
have been “ underlings,” much less slaves. No cunningly devised 
law. no disastrous battle, has ever deprived us of our civil and 
religious liberty, or impaired our rights as individuals or as 
citizens. If there be those who would deprive us of our rights 
as men and citizens, they can only accomplish it by changing 
the institutions and laws of the country, and if they take away 
or impair our rights they must renounce their own. 

Evil, however, will always exist and must always be resisted. 
Bodies in motion will always overcome bodies at rest. Catholics 
in movement are a mighty power for good. They have never 
used their power for the injury of their fellows and they never 
will. Their power will be used to maintain our constitutions 
and laws which protect the civil and religious liberty of all citi- 
zens. Free, we will trair. our people to be citizens of heaven, 
thus making them good and patriotic citizens of State and nation. 
We may well take pride in what the Church has done for the 
country. The Catholic Church is the great mother of men. 
Where will a body of men be found superior to her Hierarchy 
and clergy either in piety or learning and devotion to the public 
welfare? And where will abler men be found than our doctors, 
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lawyers, bankers, and business men? And were these united 
as they should be and no doubt soon will be—the tendency of 
the times being to organization the better to direct the efforts 
of men—Catholic prestige will become more appreciated and bet- 
ter understood, and have its due weight in shaping the affairs 
of the country. 

Can any one doubt that a daily Catholic press would greatly 
advance Catholic prestige in the United States? Wil! any one 
have the hardihood to say that we have not the men to conduct 
it? There are many Schwabs, Ryans, Hurleys, and Fahertys 
now being formed in this country. Who knew these men twenty 
years ago? Neither do we now know the men who will be at 
the head of our daily Catholic press twenty years from now. 
They are now preparing for their work. Let us prepare the way, 
and begin now to help them. 


Hyattsville, Md. H. M. Beapte. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In an effort to contradict the assertion made by me in AMERICA 
of August 31, that the newspapers of the country are not espe- 
cially concerned in the religious or fraternal connections of a 
man who may figure in the big news of the day, your correspon- 
dent in America for September 21, gleefully cites one instance 
wherein one New York newspaper “plays up” the Masonic 
connections of one man, commissioned a major in the Judge 
Advocate department of the national army, and then con: ludes 
that my argument falls to the ground. In order to make out his 
case, he has seized upon the fruits of the wily Masonic press 
agent, who appears to have “landed” brilliantly in one Man- 
hattan journal, and to have placed items similar in tone, but no 


’ doubt occupying little space, in other Manhattan newspapers. 


He probably was goaded to achievement by the remarkable 
success of his K. of C. colleague, who has been gaining the 
attention of New York city editors in a manner most amazing, 
and has succeeded in planting not one picture, but “scads” of 
them. No wonder that the Masonic interests have asked for a 
few crumbs from the table of fame. 

There is another interesting phase to the story cited by Mr. 
Whalen. The gentleman who received a commission as major, 
is not an ordinary Mason, but the possessor of the 33°.° This 
is an item worthy of attention. A 33° Mason is something apart 
from Masons of lesser degrees. It is a comparatively easy task 
for a man to rise to the 32°, and degrees, after the third, 
depend entirely upon the size of the candidate’s bank account. 
If he has the price he goes ahead. But the 33° is an hon- 
orary title, conferred upon those who have really done notable 
things, either in Masonry, or the world at large. The 33° Mason 
is a celebrity somewhat on the order of a Knight of St. Gregory. 
His class is not numerous. Therefore, if he becomes a major 
or a colonel in the army, some city editors may regard his 
Masonic honors as worthy subject matter for a news feature. 
City editors might, in the same manner, deal with a man who 
has been conspicuously honored by the Catholic Church. But 
the fact that a man is a mere Mason or a mere Catholic ordinar- 
ily means nothing to the editor. It neither adds to the value of a 
news item, nor detracts from it. This is the point I was striv- 
ing to make with Dr. Muttkowski. 

Would it not, for instance, be the height of absurdity if the 
daily papers were continually shouting the fact that General 
Pershing is an Episcopalian, that Admiral Benson is a Roman 
Catholic, and Josephus Daniels is a Methodist? Yet, when cir- 
cumstances justify it, newspapers do make known the religious 
creed of the individual. When Marshal Foch sought the prayers 
of children in France and England, previous to the recent big 
offensive which changed the tide of battle, newspapers through- 
out the United States printed the story. It was a story that must 
have made bigots turn green with envy, but the newspapers could 
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not help that. The story had a news value, therefore it was 
printed. 

\s for the references to Billy Sunday, permit me to say that a 
Billy Sunday revival is a Protestant event. Its prime motive is 
to pull Protestant backsliders “into the fold.” News value in 
the story of a trail-hitter is measured by the trail-hitter’s promi- 
nence. We would list John D. Rockefeller as a trail-hitter and 
let it go at that. Everyone knows that John D., Jr., should be 
a Baptist or at least Protestant of some sort. But not every one 
knows that the former Corporation Counsel referred to by Mr. 
Whalen is a Roman Catholic. Moreover, a Roman Catholic hit- 
ting the trail offers an unusual spectacle. It is something far out 
of the ordinary. Mr. Sunday does not fish for Roman Cath- 
olics. He makes that plain. Nor does he try to convert Jews, 
Mohammedans or agnostics. If one of these “ hits the trail,” the 
writer of the headline, most likely, would insert a qualifying 
phrase to show that a Jew or a Mohammedan or an agnostic 
had hit the trail. The unexpected thing arouses interest. 
Dealing specifically with the case mentioned by your cor- 
respondent, does he expect newspaper headline writers to shirk 
their duty by shielding a prominent Roman Catholic? 

As to the attendance figures in New York, 40,000 does seem 
a trifle high for a single session. I have labored in two Sunday 
campaigns, and our average usually was placed at 20,000, with 
25,000 as a top figure. Mr. Whalen’s citation of the tabernacle 
dimensions is an old story. In every city where the evangelist 
appears there are innumerable people who lie awake nights try- 
ing to figure out the fraud in the attendance eStimates.’ As a 
matter of fact, thousands stand and thousands are turned away 
at Billy Sunday gatherings, so there is no denying the wide 
interest manifested. Furthermore, wild estimates are not con- 
fined solely to Billy Sunday’s revival meetings. Over in Phila- 
delphia we used to count from 75,000 to 100,000 marchers in the 
Holy Name parades, greatly to the displeasure of the brethren 
of other creeds who protested against this “ Papist exaggeration.” 
Then, when we credited the Evangelical bodies with from 75,000 
to 100,000 in their Bible-class parade, the other side protested. 

i was many miles from New York when “ two financially pow- 
erful Protestant Foundations” started their attacks on child- 
caring institutions, so I am unable to give any information as to 
the attitude of the New York press in that most unfortunate 
affair. But refutations are dull and invariably futile. Everyone 
is aware of this, even if his knowledge of journalism is confined 
to the things one picks up in a “ business office.” It always has 
been agreed among newspaper men that the best way to end a 
personal mess, from a newspaper standpoint, is to squelch it in 
the middle, and forget it, otherwise contending sides will talk 
without limit. I am confident that any New York editor can 
offer a most reasonable argument as to why it was better policy 
to deal with the charities scandal in the manner recorded 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Steve O'GRADY. 


A Social Mission to Protestants 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article of Mr. Henry Somerville, “ A Social Mission to 
Protestants,” in America for July 6, and the able comment upon 
it by Mr. Michael Williams, in his paper, “ The Translation of 
Catholicism ” in America for September 21, form a particularly 
inspiring discussion. The gist of these two articles is, that Prot- 
estants in their manner of regarding the different social prob- 
lems and in their attempts at solving them, are actuated more 
by feeling than by reason; that the Church has the key to all 
these problems and has, through the Popes and the Bishops, un- 
locked them in a great body of perfectly clear teaching; that, 
ior Catholics, while the difficulties are the same, the answers 
are the result of an intellectual process and are too apt to re- 
main, as it were, in the academic field. If, say these two keen 


thinkers, Catholics were to acquaint themselves more thoroughly 
with the non-Catholic’s way of looking at the defects in the 
modern social system, they would be able to present the solu- 
tion to the non-Catholic in such a way that he would seize upon 
it, and would then set about the cure of the evils in accordance 
with a sound and therefore successful method, instead of wast- 
ing his time, his energies and his funds in vain experimenting. 
This is the social mission of the Catholic to the non-Catholic 
of today, says Mr. Somerville, and Mr. Williams declares the 
means of accomplishing it is by translating from the academic 
into the practical the Catholic doctrine on each of the mooted 
social questions, all in language and form which may be easily 
understood. 

This discussion comes so near to the very bottom, not only 
of the social question but of every other difficulty in the way 
of the triumph of truth and the salvation of souls in our blessed 
land that one cannot help going the one step further. 

A good many of us are not living the Faith; we are only pro- 
fessing it. We have learned the catechism, but we have not the 
faintest idea how it applies to every day life. We do not think 
in accordance with its principles, neither do we so pray, pre- 
ferring private prayers and leaving the liturgy to be admired 
by the non-Catholic. We do not know what the catechism has 
to do with arithmetic or grammar or typewriting. Not many 
of our teachers know. They have tried, sometimes, to learn by 
studying child psychology, but their textbook was an adaptation 
for Catholics of one of the works on the physiology of the 
brain which non-Catholics call psychology. Quite often we take 
the commercial course in the public high school and learn prac- 
tical business methods from the Jews. Or we assist the cause 
of Catholic education and our own mental development, as Cath- 
olics, by teaching from neutral text-books in non-Catholic 
schools. As for the catechism and art, we copy Catholic art 
of the great periods, having learned in the writings of non-Cath- 
olics, from Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelites down to Mr. Cram 
and the art magazines, that it is great. We see little relation 
between the catechism and the professions; science and religion 
are divorced. We hear sermons, to be sure, but the charitable 
preacher never says, “ Thou art the man,” and neither do we, 
so the sermons remain in the academic department. 

In a word, instead of translating Catholic doctrine into terms 
of every-day practice for the benefit of the community at large, 
we are trying to fit non-Catholic practice to Catholic profession. 
So and for this are we failing in our duty to ourselves and our 
neighbor. 

Not only ought we to make clear and attractive to the non- 
Catholic the true answers to the social problems, but we ought 
to put into operation ourselves all these perfect solutions in the 
manner and with the machinery that the Church has in her 
storehouse and which, in many cases, is rusting for want of 
use. Then we can point to living examples instead of referring 
to the gilds of the Middle Ages, or the Paraguay Reductions 
or some other great by-gone. We do this consciously and un- 
consciously when our education is truly Catholic; when the truth 
is not only learned but applied; when intellectual life is or- 
ganic, every activity related to every other, all unified by the 
cathechism applied to thought, word and action. 


Pittsburgh. S. Y. O. 


Laity in Action 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In the issue of America of September 28, an editorial entitled 
the “ Laity in Action” says among other things: 
Promise after promise broken, street demonstrations to at- 
tract crowds, and incite tumults to destroy them, the vilest 


mouthings of malicious fiends, frequent efforts to dispossess 
them, and three attempts to provoke the populace to tar and 
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feather them—these are but fragments of the persecution 
that they suffered to start the school. 


This is no surprise to the well-informed student of the history 
of our country. In Georgia at this late day they still sneer at 
the mention of the name of General Sherman, and his Catholic 
son; the Catholic Irishmen who enlisted in the armies of the 
Union are still referred to in terms of reproach and slander; 
their achievements are ignored, and their noble sacrifices in the 
great cause of human liberty and the preservation of our beloved 
country minimized and belittled. Poor “Paddy” from Cork 
sleeps in the National Cemetery at Chattanooga, Tennessee; his 
fame is secure from the assaults of Southern ignorance and 
prejudice; the eternal silence of Southern cemeteries still chants 
anthems of lonely praise for his departed and heroic soul; the 
calumniators of his race and religion are the descendants in 
America of the disciples of Knox, Calvin, Wyclif and others who 
devoted their lives to combat unsuccessfully Catholic truth and 
liberty of soul and conscience. Bigotry and ignorance trans- 
planted across the sea lose none of their original venom; in 
America they are conquered by Catholic education and the proper 
training of heart and mind. 


Boston. JosepH MatrHEew SULLIVAN. 


Chaplain Clergymen Versus Chaplain Officers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For years there has been a discussion among chaplains as to 
whether their services can be more valuable to the Government 
as officers than as clergymen. Some chaplains have contended 
that without military rank, it is nearly impossible for them to 
obtain and maintain the respect of the officers and enlisted men 
while others have claimed that a clergyman’s iniiuence for good 
is materially diminished by the fact that he must appear before 
the soldiers in the uniform of a military officer. There is no 
objection to a chaplain having the rank of an officer, because 
that is necessary to procure for him his rights and a proper 
compensation for his services. But it is entirely unnecessary 
for him to wear the uniform of an officer or to be designated 
by military rank, because such things deprive him of the con- 
fidence and sympathy of the very ones for whose benefit he has 
joined the military service. The chaplain should at all times 
be known as a clergyman and his external appearance ought to 
be so distinct from the rest of the officers that he can be recog- 
nized as a chaplain at a glance. 

If there is nothing in the army for a chaplain to do except 
what any other officer can do, there is no place in the army for 
a chaplain at all. Some chaplains seem to have got the idea 
that their efficiency depends upon being able to run canteens 
successfully or to take care of the temporal welfare of the sol- 
diers. While such things are good in themselves, they should 
be used by the chaplain only as a means to an end and not as an 
end in themselves. 

There never was a time when a chaplain could do more good 
than at present, for millions of young men have been taken from 
their homes, their avocations, their friends and the refining 
influences of their churches, to fight and die, if need be, for their 
country. But if these young men know their chaplains as mili- 
tary officers only, and not as clergymen whom they were accus- 
tomed to love and esteem before they entered the military 
sefvice, the good that the chaplain can do is nullified, because 
there is no bond of sympathy, no trust or confidence existing 
between the soldiers and the men who are in the army for no 
other reason except to be the latters’ spiritual advisers. 

It is the duty of military officers to exercise authority and, 
if necessary, to punish those who fail to perform their duty. 
In fact, an army without discipline is nothing but an organized 
mob. Therefore, it is necessary in the very nature of things, 
that officers should require respect and obedience from those 
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whom they are to lead into battle. But, there must be one persop 
who, while holding the rank of an officer, can be approached as 
a friend, and that person must be the chaplain. There is no 
excuse for any clergyman wanting to hide his profession behind 
a purely military uniform. If he possesses the proper spirit 
and is really desirous of giving religious comfort and aid to 
the young fighting men whom he has left his parish to protect, 
he will do all in his power to make his profession conspicuous 
by his uniform and attitude, so that the soldiers will have no 
difficulty in distinguishing him from the regular military officers. 

Chaplains are entitled to the same rank and pay which other 
officers receive for the same amount of service. For their duties 
are not less valuable either to the army or the individuals who 
compose it. However, when it comes to a desire for a purely 
military uniform, then I take exception, because, since military 
authority is designated by military shoulder-straps, so chaplains 
whose authority is only spiritual should be designated only by 
the “Cross” which denotes and emphasizes their religious call- 
ing. If chaplains seek to be known among the soldiers as clergy- 
men rather than as military officers, they will find their work 
more effective, more successful and more comforting. The great 
value which the military authority places on the spiritual emblem 
of chaplains can best be understood by the fact that they 
have decided that the Cross which is the shoulder-strap of all 
chaplains without reference to their rank, must be saluted by 
all officers without distinction from Generals downward. A 
salute in such a case is an expression of respect for what the 
chaplains represent gnd is in no way an acknowledgment of the 
military rank he holds. 

There can be no question then that any chaplain who is really 
desirous of doing for his men those things for which he has 
consecrated his life, will be most anxious and willing to appear 
before the soldiers garbed in such a manner as will surely win 
their confidence and maintain their respect. 

GEORGE J. WARING, 


Governor’s Island. Chaplain 11th Cavalry. 


An Historic Shrine 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


An eventful and interesting ceremony was held, on September 
18, in commemoration of the centennial of St. Patrick’s church, 
Damariscotta, Maine, which is the oldest Catholic church in New 
England, having been erected just one hundred years ago, at a 
time when Catholics were few in the vast State. At that period 
there were two able and zealous Catholic Irish laymen who had 
brought with them from their native land considerable means 
and, best of all, their indomitable Catholic Faith. They con- 
tributed no mean share to the building of the commodious and 
substantial edifice. Mr. Kavanagh was endowed with much in- 
tellectual power and soon exercised a wide influence in the com- 
munity in which he lived. He and Mr. Cottrill engaged in ship- 
building and were remarkably successful. This enabled Mr. 
Kavanagh to give a liberal éducation at Georgetown College to 
his son, Edward, who afterwards became acting Governor of 
Maine, served in both branches of the legislature, and by Presi- 
dent Jackson was appointed Minister to Portugal. 

When the church was built Bishop Cheverus, later Cardinal, 
presided over the See of Boston. Both he and Father Matignon 
were frequent visitors to Maine, and left the impress of their 
zeal wherever they labored. This missionary spirit and its his- 
toric memories Bishop Walsh of Portland takes every oppor- 
tunity of fostering, as the noteworthy celebrations at Norridge- 
wock, Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor and other scenes of ecrly mis- 
sionary activity bear witness. At the centennial Mass, Bishop 
Walsh used the same altar at which the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered a century before by Father Matignon. 


Portland, Me. F. P. McGowan. 
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Bishop Currier 

EATH has claimed another of our distinguished 
prelates in the person of the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Warren Currier, late Bishop of Matanzas, Cuba. After a 
busy day in the town of Waldorf, Md., he was stricken 
without warning, but not without preparation, for his life 
led straight along the narrow way to the light of Heaven 
beyond. His loss is great, not only to a large and influen- 
tial circle of intimate friends, but to many other people to 
whom he also extended spiritual ministry. A man of 
singular meekness and sweetness of character, the Bishop 
exerted an influence that is best measured by the void his 

death created in so many hearts. 

Despite his many gifts of nature and grace Bishop 
Currier remained a frank, simple man all his life. He 
was an orator of no mean ability, a linguist at home with 
the principal modern languages and a fluent writer with 
ten books to his credit, but above all he was a cultured, 
kindly gentleman, a priest and Bishop without guile or 
pretensions, just a child of God, pious and simple, too, as 
was Christ. 

Indeed, great as was his work in various parts of the 
world, yet his friends always like to think that his greatest 
triumph was his own sweet character. He had many 
trials, as have all men of action, and he experienced 
many sorrows which were not of his own bidding, but in 
peace and happiness, in trial and sorrow, he was always 
the same, charitable in judgment and gentle in word, a 
Shepherd guided by love even for the weak and sinful. 
And it was these characteristics, together with his pro- 
found scholarship, that recommended him to the notice of 
men of large affairs. He represented the United States at 
the International Congress of Americanists at Stuttgart, 
Wurtemberg, and in ‘910, during the administration of 
President Taft, he was commissioned by the State 
Department to perform a like office in Buenos Aires. 
Offices of this kind attracted the notice of the Holy See 
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to his tact and ability and before his return to United 
States he was nominated Bishop of Zamboanga, Philip- 
pine Islands, an honor he declined. Later he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Matanzas, Cuba, where he labored till 
the tropical climate wore down his health and forced his 
resignation. The last years of his life were as his earlier 
years, filled with noble deeds done in love of God, who 
will not fail- to reward the great and good man, Bishop 
Currier, scholar, gentleman, priest, Bishop, a simple, 
sweet soul caught up from earth to be a more intimate 
companion to his Friend, Christ, whom he served so well 
in life. 


Legislation by Amendment 


HE annual drive to force Congress into a Constitu- 
tional amendment for the extension of the suffrage 
to women, has spent itself, but the question will surely 
come up again next March. In the interval, it will be 
wise for us to take thought, and ask ourselves how far 


’ we are going to carry this favorite indoor Congressional 
sport of legislating by Constitutional amendment. If the 


respective State governments are to take their orders from 
Congress, and if our State laws are to be supplanted by 
Federal amendments, the sooner we know it the more 
wisely can we adapt ourselves to a form of local govern- 
ment which certainly was never contemplated by the 
founders of this Republic. 

It is not a simple matter of “ votes for women” that 
the women are urging at Washington. Whether they 
know it or not, the whole movement engineered by the 
lobbyists and hangers-on, to quote Senator Wadsworth, 


was and is an attack on the fundamental American prin- - 


ciple of local self-government. Any State which sees fit 
to give women the vote, is free to do so without let or 
hindrance from the Federal Constitution. New York has 
granted women the franchise, so has IIlinois, so have 
seventeen other States. But Ohio and Pennsylvania 
have steadfastly refused to take such action, believing it 
to be genuinely prejudicial to the common good. The 
proposed Federal amendment will be a victory for the 
unsound policy according to which a constitution ceases 
to be, essentially, a statement of fundamental principles, 
and becomes a collection of Federal statutes, supplanting 
the legislative function of the respective States. 

After universal Prohibition and woman suffrage, what 
other legislation, hostile to the principle of as much local, 
and as little Federal government, as possible, will be 
added to our already long list of Federal amendments? 
If a certain group of educators have their way, the next 
right to be taken from the States and lodged in Wash- 
ington, will be the right of the community to control its 
own schools. <A secretary of education, sitting in the 
Cabinet, is the beginning of a Federal policy which re- 
gards the child as the exclusive ward of the dominant 
State, and has no place for any private educational 
agency, Protestant, Jewish or Catholic. Are we Ameri- 
cans ready for this policy, born in paganism, and bred 
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with eminent success in Prussia? One way of opposing 
it is to oppose all “legislation by Federal amendment ” 
in matters which can and should be regulated by the 
respective States. 


A New Use for Protestant Churches 


N the middle of September, New York finds herself, 
as is customary, in the awkward position of the old 
lady who “ had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do.” Last year, for lack of school facilities, 41,963 
children were registered “on part time.” Johnny and 
little Mabel like this well enough, but it is clearly not 
good for little Mabel and Johnny, especially since they 
will probably spend most of their free time in the streets. 
This year the situatior is far more grave. In the bor- 
ough of The Bronx, for instance, a city larger than 
Boston or St. Louis, more than half the children will be 
put on reduced educational rations. To make matters 
worse, the War Industries Board has ruled that New 
York may build no more school houses until the piping 
days of peace are again with us. 
As a solution for the present year, a New York journal 
proposes that the ecclesiastical bodies of the city allow 
the churches to be used as schools. Apart from the 


physical difficulties, which are many, the plan has merits _ 


and possibilities that are tempting. But it does not go 
quite far enough. The Catholic schools of New York 
provide for nearly 100,000 children, thereby assuming 
for the city an annual expenditure of millions of dollars. 
Why can not our wealthier Protestant brethren do the 
same for their own? Since very many New York 
churches already possess auditoriums, club rooms, and 
other buildings which could be easily adapted to educa- 
tional uses, the erection of new school structures would 
not be necessary. Best of all, this extension of the plan 
might bring home to non-Catholics the tremendous need 
of religion in modern education, and demonstrate the 
comparative ease with which this need can be met. For 
every thoughtful American, especially in these days of 
stress, feels the truth of the striking words of the late 
Archbishop of St. Paul, a statesman and a prelate who 
read the signs of the times with a keenness and an 
accuracy given to few. 

Let us speak the patent fact. As the effect of the exclusion 
of religion from the schools of America, America with all its 
material progress is on the road to what at best is cultured 
paganism. God and Christ are being crushed out of the lives 


of its citizens, because God and Christ are being crushed out 
of the schoolrooms into which are thrust the children of the land. 


In the processes of reconstruction following the war, 
the world will need the vitalizing influence of personal, 
supernatural religion more than ever before. Against 
this truth we have the shocking fact that a majority of 
our boys and girls, outside the Catholic Church, are 
receiving religious instruction neither in the school nor 
at home. This means that the next generation upon 
which will devolve the work of rebuilding the world, 
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will approach its task with hearts from which God and 
His Christ have been excluded. The prospect is nothing 
less than frightful. It is high time that our separated 
brethren forswear their allegiance to a system of 
secularism, which while as old as sin, finds its most 
famous exponent in Julian the Apostate, the father in the 
Christian era, of education without God. 


Light at Last 


HE light of victory is dawning over Europe at last. 
French, Belgian, English and American armies are 
moving on towards a sroal desired of every man who hates 
tyranny and loves freedom. Given our present deter- 
mination and spirit of sacrifice for a while longer, and 
the equation of justice will be balanced, once more, never 
again, be it hoped, to be upset by lust of money or greed 
of power. 

Victory is coming, but it not yet here. 
Courage and generosity are still in great demand and it 
would be a serious mistake for even the least of us to 
relax one iota of our efforts in favor of such a peace 
that in future the ruin of nations will be rendered not 
only a moral but a physical impossibility. Without fault 
of their own innocert peoples have suffered tortures be- 
yond description. For the last few years torment of body 
and anguish of spirit have been their portion, and these 
afflictions must not happen again. It is America’s duty 
to see to it that the object for which our young men 
have sacrificed life and limb be accomplished for once 
and all. Irrespective of national prepossessions or preju- 
dices the blessings of liberty must be extended to every 
nation great and small. For such ideals is America fight- 
ing. With nothing less will America be satisfied. Our 
national honor is at stake; time and time again this chal- 
lenge has been flung into the face of a cynical world: 
“Show us that we are not highminded ; that justice, not 
hatred or lust of power, has not been our desire.” And 
justice must be the object attained for all, great and 
small. The blood of our youth will be on our heads else. 

But despite present victory our aim is yet difficult, 
not too arduous, however, for a generous people who 
so far have responded nobly to every call of authority, 
however severe. A few more responses like those of the 
past and our troops will be in Berlin; and Potsdam, the 
seat of the intrigue which deluged the world with the 
blackest of black misery, will witness a treaty that will 
make it impossible for the passions of the few to 
objectivate themselves in the tears of widows and children 
and the blood of brave men. This is our goal, and we 
shall reach it, though liberty loan pile on liberty loan and 
“drive” follow drive in the most rapid succession 
possible. 


is 


Americans or Anglo-Saxons? 
NROM across the seas comes the news that General 
Pershing has awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross to sixteen American marines, “ for extraordinary 
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heroism.” The list of names reads like a roster of the 
assembled tribes, for they are: Lieutenant Carhart, Ser- 
geants Cukela and Nagassyna, Corporals Faga, Van 
Amburgh, Hopta and Montag,- Privates Barcyskowski, 
Taubert, Barrows, Hurley, Shepherd, Furr, McIntyre, 
Messigner and Wood. There is no preponderance of 
Anglo-Saxon names in this list, but for that there is a 
They do not seem to be very numerous in this 
“There must be as many as two in Boston,” 


reason. 
country. 
Mr. Dooley once remarked to Hennessy, “they’se wan 
up in Maine, an’ another lives in Bogg’s Ferry in New 
York State.” But all, no doubt, diminished as they are, 
are “ving their “ bit.” 

What, after all, is an .\merican? 
be decided on the sole ground of ancestry. 
look back to France and some to Ireland, some to Ger- 
many and some to Poland, some to Italy and Sweden, 
others to Syria and Bessarabia as the cradle of our race. 
Perhaps the best test is the test of loyal service, and he 
surely is a loyal American, no matter what his ancestry, 
who is willing to work and to die for this country. 

Any American who thinks with love of England, as the 


The question cannot 
Some of us 


home of his ancestors, shares in a glorious heritage, nor 
is the glory of that heritage dimmed by the noble part 
Great Britain has played in this war for the freedom of 
-eceived the Magna 
vork of 
For all this we are grateful, but some 


the world. From Engla 


Charta, our language, th, our noblest 
political ideals. 
of us who are “ Anglo-Saxons,” if you go back to the 
seaboard seventeenth-century colonies, prefer another 
title. We are no longer “ Anglo-Saxons.”” By choice, as 
well as by accident of birth, we are Americans, proud that 
we are fellow-citizens of Sergeant Nagassyna and Pri- 


vate Barcyskowski. 


The Starved Monopoly 


H‘ JW many transportation companies find themselves 
in the serious plight of the New York Interborough ? 
Already many large cities have granted an increase in 
fare, a most serious matter for the laborer to whom trans- 
portation is a daily necessity, and in dozens of other 
American cities, the companies are advertising that, 
without a six-cent or a seven-cent fare, they will be forced 
into bankruptcy. Among these mendicants is the cor- 
poration which monopolizes the subway and the “ L”’ in 
the city of New York. 

Various remedies for the evil have been suggested. 
With the cost of living in New York sixty-seven per cent 
higher than it was in 1914, to require the worker to pay 
more for his transportation is like trying to pump water 
from a dry well. Our Socialist brethren, and those who 
with them think or refrain from thought, at once propose 
municipal ownership. But municipal ownership, unless it 
takes the at present unfeasible form of confiscation, does 
not mean that the citizen gets something for nothing. It 
means that through an increased tax-rate he buys an 
existing agency at a fair price, or finds the capital to 


establish a new one. Furthermore, he must have some 
guarantee that the community is able to conduct the new 
agency ; and, judging by the manner in which the affairs 
of the average American city are managed, there is no 
great reason to believe that the community could compete 
with the average private corporation either in quality or 
in price of service. Like Falstaff’s honor, “ municipal 
ownership ” when carefully sifted, is often found to be a 
word, and no more. 

But in New York a remedy is at hand, and it is fur- 
nished by the Interborough itself. Perhaps it exists in 
other cities as well. Although on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, “the subway operating company,” reports the 
New York Tribune, “ came through the last fiscal year 
with a comfortable twenty and three-tenths per cent on 
its $35,000,000 of capital stock, and paid seventeen and 
one-half per cent to the stockholders.” If the company’s 
demand for a six-cent fare is allowed, the return next 
year will be about forty-two per cent. On the other 
hand, even if the company pays its employees a higher 
wage and contents itself with a five-cent fare, the return 
on its capital will be about twelve per cent. For a 
famishing monopoly, this ought to be a satisfactory war- 
time diet. 

Clearly, we are not yet forced to consider the desir- 
ability of municipal ownership of the street railway lines 
in New York. What New York needs, and very probably 
what other American cities “facing a street-railway 
problem” need, is a public commission, clothed with 
suitable powers, able and willing to protect the citizen 
against the rapacious greed of the starved monopoly. 


The Reporter’s Pronoun 

HE newspapers of thirty years ago were fond of 

using a big, big “ WE.” In those days when the 
editor of a widely read journal remarked that “ We are 
of the opinion that the candidate is a dangerous man,” 
or that “Our attitude toward the measure is one of 
opposition,” the average reader of the paper was doubtless 
so impressed by the power behind that vague and mys- 
terious “ We” that he would hardly dare hazard a con- 
jecture regarding the quality even of the coming day’s 
weather until he had consulted the editorial columns of 
his favorite journal. The editor’s “ we,” however, has 
long since fallen into disuse, and the vaguer, highly im- 
personal “it” has taken “ we’s”’ place. “J¢ is a matter 
of common knowledge that bribes were taken,” we read. 
Thus by adroitly employing that little pronoun a reporter 
can give the reader the impression that all men of sense 
and discernment are represented by “ it.” Prudent read-- 
ers of the daily press, therefore, will submit to a close 
scrutiny every statement following the reporter’s intro- 
ductory “it.” What he thus writes may indeed be true, 
but, likely as not, his assertion will be a fatherless rumor 
or a baseless calumny. Facts, as a rule, are sponsored 


by the names of reputable men. The impersonal prefacial 


ees 


it’ should be eyed with suspicion. 
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Literature 


HENRY JAMES 
HEN Henry James died, nearly three years ago, he left 
to his myriad reviewers a most perplexing legacy. He 
was not content with writing novels as complex and sophisticated 
as our modern civilization. He must needs criticize them in the 
twenty-four lengthy introductions to his collected works. After 
he had analyzed his aims and methods so minutely, and had 
discussed his characters and situations so candidly, it might be 
supposed that he could be documented and assigned a permanent 
place in literature. But it has not yet been decided whether 
his novels or his explanations are less intelligible. Critics are 
still at pains to discover what this “demon of subtlety” really 
intended to say, what is “the figure in the carpet,” to use his 
metaphor, or “the string on which my pearls are hung,” that 
underlying principle, which he declares runs through all his 
works. They are at no less pains to understand fully and to 
coordinate the self-confessed tricks of his very subtle and elusive 
art. A thorough and most illuminating commentary has lately 
been published, “ The Method of Henry James” (Yale Univer- 
sity Press), by Joseph Warren Beach, Ph.D. This splendid 
analysis will remain for many years the standard text-book on 
James; that it does not entirely compass him, reflects no dis- 
credit on Mr. Peach. James lures at the same time that he 
defies the critic. One may as easily comprehend James by cat- 
aloguing his art under formal chapter-headings, as determine 
the exact cause of*the brilliancy of a gay-plumed bird by im- 
prisoning it in a cage. 

By a mistake, which he spent his lifetime in correcting, James 
was born an American, in 1843. From his earliest years, Eng- 
land was his land of dreams. Shortly after he reached the age 
of reason, he traveled the paths of his imagination with his 
father, Henry, senior, the theologian, and his brother William, 
who later became famous as a philosopher. He returned to 
America, for a decade of years, about the time of the Civil War. 
The nation was torn with discord; it was in turmoil and had 
little leisure for the cultivation of the fine arts. James was an 
esthete, with sensibilities that demanded a society in which the 
jarring elements had been mellowed by centuries of artistic liv- 
ing and thought. While pilgrims were streaming to our shores 
in search of freedom and material opportunity, James turned 
eastward in search of the beauties of an older civilization. 
Thereafter, anywhere in Europe was his permanent home. A 
year before his death, he transferred his allegiance and became 
a naturalized British subject. This act may have aroused in- 
dignation on this side of the Atlantic, but it occasioned no sur- 
prise, and was considered one of the few intelligible per- 
formances of his lifetime. , 

His cosmopolitanism opened up to him a new world, never be- 
fore explored by the novelist. From America he evoked a pageant 
of delightful characters, who form his most distinctive type. 
They are, in general, high-principled men and modest women, 
outspoken and direct in their actions. They have wealth, but 
no family history; are more self-reliant than tactful, and are 
troubled with an extreme case of New Englandism. Europe 
supplied him with the ancient drawing-rooms and artistic gar- 
dens, together with a society bound by pedigree and caste and 
tainted by a social decay. By plunging his Americans into the 
vortex of this complicated and intricate Vanity Fair, he created 
what he calls the international situation. This fascinating sub- 
ject of young America in wise old Europe, with its violent con- 
trasts, constituted the enduring theme of his novels. It is the 
rich vein that he worked for over thirty years, from the period 
of “Roderick Hudson,” till that of his supreme achievements, 
“The Ambassadors” and “ The Golden Bowl.” 

The society which James chose to depict differs very little 





from that of the ultra-realistic French novelists. It is a society 
infected with a moral sickness; its people live among the ruins 
of shattered marriage ties and violated pledges; its normal 
mode of life is made up of selfishness and unrestraint, duplicity 
and intrigue. Into this code of immorality, James tried to taject 
some of his esthetic idealism. By way of contrast there is a 
fine strain of nobility, showing itself by’ self-sacrifice and gen- 
erous renunciation, by the sense of responsibility and fidelity 
to trust and ideals. This thickly woven fabric of good and 
evil is disconcerting to the casual reader endeavoring to form 
an ethical estimate of James. There could not be a more per- 
plexing study of moral values than is to be found in ‘“ What 
Maisie Knew.” More marital irregularity and more spotless 
innocence could scarcely be stuffed within the two covers of a 
book. The vulgar facts are these: the parents of the child 
Maisie, after their divorce, marry again; both break with their 
new obligations and fade away into a maze of new attachments ; 
her step-parents are hardly less reprehensible. James, however, 
lifts the reader above this sordidness and makes the dominant 
impression one of disgust with the elders and pity and admira- 
tion for the child, who, in the midst of it all retains her winning 
artlessness and .unsmirched innocence. It is. the characteristic 
method of James to thus paint the black and the white of life; 
to depict the right and the wrong, without recommending the 
one or dissuading from the other. He is the mest impersonal 
of authors and places both standards of life on the scale, with- 
out apparently touching the balance in favor of either. He is 
never direct in impressing a lesson or urging a moral principle, 
never an apostle shouting for reform or a preacher uplifting his 
hearers by exhortation to the higher life of the soul. 

It is only partially to James’s credit that he avoids the gross- 
ness of representation common to so many moderns, by what 
may be called an aristocratic and well-bred type of moral delin- 
It is in accord with his entire concept and philosophy 
of life. He was familiar with the Parisian artists and litterateurs 
and a devotee of “art for art’s sake.” The beautiful consti- 
tuted his ethics and religion. Propriety is the greatest of virtues, 
and vulgarity the cardinal sin. Whatever appeals to the esthetic 
faculty is for that reason good, and whatever shocks it is to be 
avoided. Catholicism gains his approval because its cathedrals 
are magnificent and its church services artistic. The attachment 
of Chad in “ The Ambassadors,” since it is carried on with re- 
finement and delicacy should not be condemned, though it may 
Ideals are ennobling because they are esthetic ; 


quency. 


not be virtuous. 
renunciation and self-sacrifice are manifestations of taste and 
good-breeding. To him, ethics and morality have not the slight- 
est reference to God and religion. 

This, perhaps, is forbidden ground in James’s theory of criti- 
cism. In one of his essays, he declares that we should not cavil 
at the author’s morality. We grant to the author the choice of 
subject-matter; he gives us the treatment, and we are critically 
concerned only with that. If the artistic presentation is to be 
the norm of judgment, there should not be the slightest hesita- 
tion in asserting that James is the greatest English novelist. 
His whole lifetime was vowed to art, to the study of effects 
and the elaboration of technique. There is little of plot, and 
the tragedy, and the violent clash of emotions that form the 
essence of the traditional art. But there is a defter handling 
of the elements, and a more subtle ingenuity in their disposition. 
In his successive novels, his plots weakened as his powers of 
expression gained in finesse. He caught the subtle tones, and 
the fleeting colors of life, but he lost his human appeal. He 
portrayed the surface manners with exquisite skill, but he rarely 
penetrated to the heart and the emotions. He wove a filmy web 
of iridescent hue, beautifully fragile and delicate. He was as 
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true a Victorian as were Tennyson and Swinburne. Just as they 
discovered new beauties in the external form of poetry, so he 
was the first to bring the novel to its full technical perfection. 
On this he bases his claim to renown. The future must decide 
whether James is the originator of a new type of novel or the 
decadent dilettante of the older and more vigorous school. 
Francis X. Tarsor, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


A Father of Women and Other Poems. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $0.80. 

Though there are but sixteen titles in this slender book, every- 
one heads ag mmmistakable poem. It has well been said of Mrs. 
Meynell that “ Her feelings spring from her mind, her thoughts 
from her heart.” This seems to be strikingly true of such poems 
as “A Father of Women,” “The Two Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenaries” and “In Sleep” in the booklet under review. She 
never misses the “inevitable word,” never loses the restraint of 
the consummate artist, and while achieving perfect rhythmic 
beauty, always fills her lines with profound thoughts that are 
likely to escape the casual reader, for Mrs. Meynell’s stanzas 
She sings thus, for instance, of “ Free Will”: 


By Atice MEYNELL. 


must be studied. 


Dear are some hidden things 
My soul has sealed in silence; past delights, 
Hope unconfessed; desires with hampered wings 
Remembered in the nights. 


But my best treasures are 
Ignoble, undelightful, abject, cold; 
Yet O! profounder hoards oracular 
No reliquaries hold. 


There lie my trespasses, 
Abjected but not disowned. I’ll not accuse 
Determinism, nor, as the Master says, 
Charge even “the poor Deuce.” 


Under my hand they lie, 
My very own, my proved iniquities ; 
And though the glory of my life go by 
hold and garner these. 


How else, how otherwhere, 
How otherwise, shall I discern and grope 
For lowliness? How hate, how love, how dare, 
How weep, how hope? 


And the loveliness of the following poem, entitled “A Thrush 
Before Dawn,” cannot fail to grow upon everyone who ponders 
well each of its lines: 


A voice peals in this end of night 
A phrase of notes resembling stars, 
Single and spiritual notes of light. 
What call they at my window-bars? 
The South, the past, the day to be, 
An ancient infelicity. 


Darkling, deliberate, what sings 
This wonderful one, alone, at peace? 
What wilder things than song, what things 
Sweeter than youth, clearer than Greece, 
Dearer than Italy, untold 
Delight, and freshness centuries old? 


And first first-loves, a multitude, 
The exaltation of their pain; 
Ancestral childhood long renewed; 
And midnights of invisible rain; 
And gardens, gardens, night and day, 
Gardens and childhood all the way. 


What Middle Ages passionate, 
O passionless voice! What distant bells 
Lodged in the hills, what palace state 
Illyrian! For it speaks, it tells, 
Without desire, without dismay, 
Seme morrow and some yesterday. 
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All-natural things! But more—Whence came 
This yet remoter mystery? 
How do these starry notes proclaim 
A graver still divinity? 
. This hope, this sanctity of fear? 
O innocent throat! O human ear! 


Is there any finer poetry written today than that of this gifted 
Catholic lady? W. D. 





Old Worlds for New. By Artuur J. Penty. New York: 
Sunwise Turn, Inc. 

Mr. Arthur Penty is one of the many English writers urging 
a return to the gild system. In common with all sociological 
authorities he sees the faults of the present industrialism, but 
believes that there can be no remedy unless our methods of 
machine production are entirely altered. The means by which 
he would bring about a democratic control of industry is through 
“production for quality.” This would restore the handicrafts, 
so far as possible. The worker, we all admit, has too frequently 
become the slave of the machine. He has lost all the joy that 
came to the medieval artisan through the artistic production 
of a complete article. Machine production, we are now-a-days 
told, is more efficient. To which the author answers that it is 
more efficient in producing profits, but not in creating happiness. 
The demand for quality would be a demand for the handicrafts, 
and these in turn would make possible a true gild system. 
Surplus wealth should then be expended, as it was during me- 
dieval times, in the erection of noble works of architecture and 
in the furtherance of every worthy art that can beautify and 
dignify human existence, in place of being sunk anew into the 
manufacture of articles beyond demand, and thus increasing the 
sum of human misery. Such in brief is the author’s theory. 

To the coming of the gilds he looks forward with little hesi- 
tation. He believes that they will appear first as national gilds, 
through revolutionary upheavals, and will only gradually attain 
to the desired form of local gilds through peaceful evolution. 
They will come, in Chestertonian phrase, “ walking backwards.” 
A rational reconstruction of the present system, based on “ the 
desire for profits, the division of labor, and the misapplication 
of machinery,” he considers impossible. Collectivism he holds 
to be equally impossible, as a practical present-day measure, but 
believes it to be the ultimate ideal. 

Though the book contains the seed of many excellent thoughts, 
it is at times wanting in that ethical clearness and sureness a 
Catholic would desire. There is need of a precise definition of 
what is morally licit and what is unethical in bringing about 
the renewal of society through the restoration of the gild system. 

J. H. 





The Silent Watchers. By Bennet Copptestone. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

In “The Silent Watchers” wé have a well-written apprecia- 
tion of the British navy during the years that it has kept open 
the pathway of the sea for the Allied nations engaged in war. 
Many of the sketches contained in this book were published in 
the Cornhill Magazine. The author has revised his magazine 
articles and added other chapters on naval topics that have not 
been published before. He has succeeded in portraying the 
spirit of the navy in his story of long periods of watching and 
brief hours of splendid fighting. Whether treating of a great 
naval action or the individual adventure of some lone destroyer 
Bennet Copplestone is bent on revealing the soul of the Royal 
navy, the secret of its strength. “ Vast and terrible as are the 
ships and the guns, they would be of little worth if their design 
and their skilful employment were not inspired by that spiritual 
force, compounded of tradition, training, devotion and dis- 
cipline, which I call the soul of the navy.” 

The author believes that the men in the navy love the service 
because of its very hardness and because of the sacrifices which 











it exacts from them. So strong are the ties that bind them 
that they are as firmly “ wedded to the service as the Roman 
priest to his Church.” Knowing the navy’s aversion to adver- 
tisement the effort of Bennet Copplestone has been to tell a 
simple story of the brave deeds done at sea by those in whose 
hands is the power that alone can render victory certain for 
the Allies. There is a very fine description of the activities of 
the Grand Fleet in the North Sea, and a good account of the 
Sydney’s meeting with the Emden. G. C. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The contents of the Catholic Mind for October 8 is quite 
varied. There is a good historical paper by Moorhouse I. X. 
Millar, S.J., on “ The Western Schism’s Beginning ”; “ Ireland's 
Address to President Wilson,” the famous “Mansion House 
Statement ” which the secular press of this country quite ignored, 
is printed in full, and the number ends with the stirring patriotic 
appeal on “Service and Sacrifice” which Father Joseph N. 
Dinand, S.J., sometime President of Holy Cross College, de- 
liveted last summer at the Newport Naval Training Station. 





George W. Cable’s recent novel, “Lovers of Louisiana” 
(Scribner, $1.50), tells of the romance of two New Orleans 
young people. Rosalie Durel, the fair Catholic Creole, typifies 
the ideals of the old South, and Philip Castleman, her Protestant 
suitor, those of the new. The story is rather wordy and drags 
considerably toward the close, but the author, of course, knows 
his New Orleans thoroughly ——“ Fortune” (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.40), by Albert Payson Terhune, is not a book which would 
decide the hesitating young student to enter his name at one 
of our flourishing schools of journalism, but it is a bright, 
clean story. Mr. Terhune knows “the newspaper game” and 
he does not think that it is quite worth the candle. He also 
knows New York, and in “ Fortune,” Manhattan and the news- 
paper business form the background of an interesting and wildly 
improbable romance of the “ Brewster’s Millions” type—— 
Some varieties of the New York dialect are indeed truly mar- 
velous, but in “ Sylvia Scarlett” (Harper, $1.60), Compton Mac- 
kenzie adds several forms which few Manhattanites have 
ever heard. The book consists of 448 pages of stupidity and 
vulgarity. It is to be hoped that the increasing scarcity of paper 
will wreck the promise of a sequel with which the volume closes. 





On the cover of the October Century is prominently displayed 
the title of an admirable paper by Father Reville of America’s 
staff on “The Good Shepherd of Mechlin,” Cardinal Mercier. 
After sketching the career of the great prelate and proving that 
he is the most towering figure in the present war, the author 
ends by saying: 


God made Désiré Mercier a prince among men. A giant 
in stature, for he is six feet and ten inches tall, he has 
reached the clearest heights of the moral and spiritual sub- 
lime. He stands among ruins. He is not broken. He lives 
in the midst of the armed camp of his country’s enemies. 
Their battalions have not made him quail. He has seen 
the pledges of international law and the sacred principles of 
morality trampled under foot. He has restated to the tyrant 
those eternal principles in words that will give them a new 
vitality for future ages. With his people he has suffered 
unspeakable wrong; under the blow he has not cringed or 
whimpered. Nor has his priestly soul yet learned to hate. 
He has been thrust face to face with the mystery of the most 
frightful war in the history of the race. He has not 
despaired of Providence, nor lost his faith in justice or in 
God. He sees his beloved Belgium in her agony. He loves 
her better with the crown of thorns upon her brow than 
in the days of her glory, and in his priestly and princely 
heart he knows that she will arise from her sorrows en- 
nobled, strengthened, and purified. He is Belgium’s cham- 
pion, but he is also the spokesman, as eloquent as he is 
undaunted, of justice, liberty, humanity and law. He has 
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been the good shepherd of his flock. .the guardian of his 
people, the loyal servant of his king. Before his shepherd’s 
crook every generous man, every lover of freedom and truth, 
will bend in admiration and love. 


In a paper on “ The Passing of Anatole France” which Mar- 
garet B. Downing contributes to the October Catholic Horld, 
she well observes: 


A literary development of the world war which deserves 
searching analysis relates to the complete eclipse of the fame 
of M.- Jacques Anatole Thibault, whose pen name is Anatole 
France. That his vogue entered the twilight even before the 
German guns had silenced the defenses of Liége is no longer 
debatable, nor that, after four years of war, it is-enveloped 
by the shadows of night. Of the thirty odd he has 
written or any future books he may write, unless, indeed, 
the rumor of his change of heart be true, not one will remain 
an influence on French national life. If their utterances 
through a thousand varying sources may be accepted, the 
French people have cast aside for all time a philosophy 
which has borne such lamentable fruit. He whom powerfully 
assertive critics proclaimed the greatest of living writers, not 
alone in the French Republic, but in all the world of letters, 
he whom they deemed worthy to count among the immortals 
of literature, does not withstand the first test applied in his 
own generation. 


In the same number Mr. Thomas Walsh has a good poem on 
the late Sergeant Joyce Kilmer. He writes: 


, There was a Michael in you who could slay 
The demon errors of nefarious schools, 

There was a Martin who could give away 
Half of his cloak despite the jeers of fools. 


There was a Joan with mystic eyes ablaze 
To seize the cross-hilt sword and lead the fight 
Dreams of the Saints and Angels made your days 
And all the world around you full of light. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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EDUCATION 


Impartiality—Genuine and Spurious 

KEEN sense of justice is probably the first of the cardinal 
4 virtues to assert itself in the young; it antedates prudence, 
temperance and fortitude. That every one should receive his 
due, is accepted as an evident major proposition in juvenile 
syllogisms. True, like grown-ups the boy may not always prac- 
tise what he so glibly proclaims, yet his little head is endowed 
with the eagle’s eye to detect injustices at home and abroad, 
especially in those appointed to be his guardians and guides. 
He may not appreciate the beauty of justice, nor regard it, with 
Aristotle, as more splendid than the evening star, yet his young 
mind is always on the qui vive to perceive any unequal distribu- 
tion of the common goods of the hcusehold. We refer, of 
course, not so much to commutative or legal justice, but to that 
particular. exercise of the virtue which we call distributive jus- 
tice. It is that virtue which the community claims from its 
head in the fair allotment of public burdens and emoluments, of 
public rewards and punishments; the same beloved virtue whose 
name was on the lips of our forbears when they clamored against 
taxation without representation. 

If there is any earthly wayfarer who believes that all men 
are created equal with certain inalienable rights as to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, it is the young American, even long 
before he has learned and loved the Declaration of Independence. 
Play for him is not a contest in cunning and deceit; the game 
must be fair or he is the first to rebel; he is intolerant of par- 
tiality. Nor are his eyes less keen to detect injustices towards 
himself and his fellows in the classroom. In fact we might say 
he is ail eyes and all ears, to note any ill treatment or favoritism; 
no one so despises currying the patronage of the powers that be. 
To be sure we are speaking of the pupil that is worth while. 
Marks and prizes and even exclamations of approval stir up a 
spirit of wholesome rivalry; competition is a most potent stimu- 
lus to bring out the best that is in a class. But their educational 
value is void unless the rules and regulations of the contest 
are strictly followed, and rewards are dealt out with fairness. 
To give a premium to the undeserving does a manifold harm. 
To him who receives it, it may mean lifelong fawning to secure 
advantages for self; to the class who sit in judgment, distrust 
in their master, and contempt for his favorite. 


ALL TO! ALL 


See great Apostle was a model teacher, or rather, he was 
i teacher of teachers. He became all things to all men 
and eminently rendered to every one his due. “ Tribute to whom 
tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor 
to whom honor.” Where such maxims hold sway, the class- 
room becomes as delightful as a day in the country. The im- 
partiality of nature is most appealing; sunshine and rain are no 
respectors of persons. The wild flowers that spring up unbidden, 
receive no less than the cultivated rose. All are cheered by the 
same rays, and buffeted by the same torrent. To the class, the 
teacher's platform is something more than a mere local elevation. 
In addition to a certain omniscience, pupils expect a kind of 
impeccability. The more his weaknesses and foibles approach 
their own, the less tolerance is allowed him. Children are in- 
deed quite partial among themselves, but they do not want to 
see their master in any way like unto their weak selves. There 
is nothing that hinders work so sadly as favoritism, while genu- 
ine impartiality is our best recommendation. With it, discipline 
will be successful, influence far more telling; without it only 
cold distracted hearts will respond to our warmest enthusiasm, 
only deaf ears will receive our kindliest words of advice. Of 
an old Oxford educator it is told that his pupils claimed that 
he was a “brute,” but a just brute! And so they added: 
“ He’s all right!” ° 
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None to NONE 


UT there is such a thing as spurious impartiality. Certain 
cold calculating masters, quite satisfied with their own 
stolidity, think they are all to all, when in very truth they are 
none to none. They have schooled themselves to regard all 
men as created equal, whereas in effect and practice they try to 
shut their eyes and hearts to the fact there actually are other 
men besides themselves. They cannot distinguish between 
treating all according to their just deserts, and not appraising 
at all; they make no account of the difference between fairness, 
and similarity of treatment. Forgetting that man is endowed 
with a free will, to be rewarded according to his works, they 
praise none, they distribute never a prize, lest they fail in their 
standard of treating all alike. Or perhaps it is the opposite ex- 
treme and their class is much like little Georgy Osborne’s school 
in “ Vanity Fair,” where “everybody had prizes for everything 
at the end of the year.” Rather “tribute to whom tribute is 
due, honor to whom honor.” Our justice must not be so blind- 
folded as not to see merit; it must be at all times discriminating, 
all eyes to detect the chaff from the wheat. This requires no 
little energy, indeed a good deal of courage and backbone. But 
these are rightly expected in the teacher, and always bring their 
own reward. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


HE individuating notes that make up the disciple are so 
varied and often so opposed, that likes and dislikes must 
arise; it is not our way to love contraries. Uncouthness and 
mental obtuseness naturally move to aversion, while refinement 
and quick-wittedness are most attractive. But no human being 
is made up merely of privations; some element of good there 
must be, though it may require much digging to discover the 
hidden treasure. As educators, we must bring this forth, and 
show it to the best advantage. The boy who has become un- 
popular with the class, is a field for splendid conquest. This 
dislike may arise from a superiority of talents or a certain readi- 
ness to answer all questions, and to answer them correctly. His 
burdensome life is made far heavier if he is exploited by the 
teacher as the class model. What a world cf good for all could 
be attained, if he were admonished privately and betimes, to give 
others a chance and bide his time, and when his turn to recite 
did come to conduct himself with all modesty, eschewing pom- 
posity and pride. The “show pupil” is as an oasis in a desert 
of ignorance, but he must not be visited too often. 


** NOBLESSE OBLIGE” 


LL of us realize the reverence wherewith we regarded our 
tutors, especially in our earliest days. 


“the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


But not only did we marvel at his intellectual superiority; our 
pliable natures lent themselves easily to the impressions of his 
moral qualities, counterfeit or sterling. We have noted the par- 
tiality of children among themselves and their absolute intol- 
erance of such a vice in their masters. Much do they expect 
of us. Noblesse oblige! Our post is a high one in the eyes of 
our charges; on this very account it carries with it greater re- 
quirements and deeper responsibilities. The influence of the 
teacher is large, second only to the parent; the classroom must 
partake of the virtues of the well-regulated home. In season 
and out of season, it should be illumined by the clear unmistak- 
able rays of a genuine impartiality. Any other course is loss, 
both for teacher and pupil. 
W. CoLtemMAN Nevis, S. J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
The Sanction of Religious Liberty 


| ie is often said, by laymen and some lawyers, that a court de- 

cision can be found to prove almost any conceivable view 
of the law. This popular reproach to our legal and judicial 
system is not warranted by any accurate and adequate under- 
standing of the law. It is perhaps true that conflicting opinions 
among the judges and courts arise in the application of funda- 
mental principles to new problems of social and industrial life. 
Under modern conditions there is a constant and ever-increasing 
multiplication and amplification of the functions of government, 
and very frequently the artificial and arbitrary regulation of 
these new departments of legislative activity requires the adapta- 
tion or modification of old rules and doctrines to the newer 
exigencies of society and the State. Often it is impossible to 
reconcile the new with the old. Public opinion becomes stronger 
than ancient axioms, and popular senti:nent dethrones the tra- 
ditions and tenets of a past age. It is not strange then that 
the courts, which are in a measure but the mirror of the times, 
should find it difficult to maintain a consistent course of decision 
amid the changing standards of a shifting and fickle populace. 


JupiciaL Decisions 


UT if: by the law we are to understand the fixed rules and 
doctrines that underlie our whole constitutional system, 
and whose correct determination is essential to the integrity of 
our governmental institutions, ignoring the special features of 
particular cases, and taking the continuous and consistent rea- 
soning of the courts of highest resort, after full hearing and 
repeated adjudications, then it can be asserted with confidence 
that “ The glory of the law is its certainty.” No doubt, if a law- 
yer or a layman sets out to argue himself into reliance upon 
a favorite contention, or to sustain some preconceived belief 
as to what the law ought to be, failing to distinguish between 
principles and precedents, and confusing general truths with 
special applications of the doctrines involved, he will be able to 
find a case to fit almost any construction of the law. 

This has been strikingly illustrated by the discussions, learned 
and unlearned, that have recently been carrying on in AMERICA 
and other Catholic journals, concerning Prohibition and the 
Mass. For example, writing in AMERICA, an eminent and schol- 
arly ecclesiastic cites the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 332, 
as overruling that of Permoli v. Municipality, 3 How. 589. In 
reality there is no analogy between the two cases, and no con- 
flict in the two decisions. They raised wholly different issues 
of fact and disposed of entirely dissimilar questions of law. 
In the opinions of the judges who delivered them there are dis- 
cussions of some of the same general principles of constitutional 
law, but these in the main are obiter dicta, not essential to the 
decision of the cases in hand, although valuable and authoritative 
and not at -all incompatible with the law as laid down in each 
case, and in many other cases of a similar nature. 


THE PERMOLI CASE 


“ the older case, the question directly involved was whether 

or not the Federal courts had jurisdiction to protect a Cath- 
olic priest against a city ordinance of New Orleans, which 
clearly discriminated against his religious freedom and equality 
before the law. He contended that his rights as a priest were 
protected by the Ordinance of 1787, whose provisions were 
adopted and continued in the Act of 1805 organizing the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, and afterwards continued in force, by necessary 
implication, when the State was admitted to the Union in 1812, 
as part of the compact between the United States and the citi- 
zens of Louisiana. To give the court jurisdiction, it was neces- 
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sary to establish that the case involved a Federal question, and 
the question thus raised had no relation to the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States and its amendments, but 
entirely to the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, and their 
force and effect after the State came into the Union. In that 
case, as in every case that has arisen involving religious rights, 
protection against discriminatory State legislation was sought, 
not in the Constitution, but outside that instrument. It has al- 
ways been conceded, since the matter became a subject of judicial 
determination, that the Federal Constitution does not by its let- 
ter anywhere protect religious freedom and equality, but leaves 
that entirely to the respective States. Whenever, as in the 
Permoli case, relief has been sought against State or municipal 
invasion of religious rights, it has always been looked for outside 
the Constitution, in independent guarantees like those of the 
Ordinance of 1787, or in the provisions of enabling acts admit- 
ting States to the Union, or in the broad historical argument that 
this is essentially a Christian country, having its institutions 
and laws founded upon universal freedom of belief and worship 
in spiritual affairs. This fact alone proves that no one seriously 
disputes the proposition, that religious freedom is not protected 
by the Constitution itself against State invasion or discrimination. 

The Supreme Court held that the Ordinance of 1787 and the 
Act of 1805 were superseded by the State constitution when 
Louisiana was admitted in 1812. Thus, no Federal question was 
involved, inasmuch as the States have exclusive control over 
civil and religious liberties, they being political rights, unless 
specifically granted to the Federal Government by the Constitu- 
So the court refused to entertain jurisdiction of Permoli’s 
appeal. That decision has never been overruled, nor has its 
authority been questioned in any subsequent case, but it has been 
repeatedly followed and affirmed both in the Federal and State 
courts. This may be seen by the numerous cifations collected at 
pages 463-464, Volume 4 of Rose’s “Notes on U. S. Reports.” The 
points raised and decided by it have no sort of relation to any 
principle of constitutional law changed, modified or abolished 
by the civil war and its revolutionary amendments. 


tion. 


*. 
Tae CumMMINGS CASE 


URNING now to the later case of Cummings v. Missouri, 

it will be seen that it disposed of another question alto- 
gether. The State constitution of Missouri, adopted for the 
purpose of proscribing and punishing all persons in any way 
connected or sympathizing with the late secession of the South- 
ern States, provided that no one could hold office, practise law, 
vote, be a candidate, serve as a juror, teach in any school or 
college, perform any religious function, preach or teach religious 
doctrines, and in fact do anything in the nature of citizenship. 
without first taking an oath that he had not, previous to the 
date of taking the oath, directly or indirectly, aided, sympathized 
with, expressed belief :in, or in any manner given comfort to 
any person or movement opposed to the Government of the 
United States; and anyone exercising or attempting to exercise 
any of the forbidden rights without taking the oath, or in viola- 
tion of oath, was to be punished by heavy fine and imprisonment. 
This remarkable law fixed no dates within which the forbidden 
acts or sentiments must have been indulged, but extended its 
penalties over all the past and the future, any such prohibited 
deed or thought prior to the taking of the oath, to the end of 
time, being embraced in the oath. Father Cummings, a Catholic 
priest, refused to take this test oath and pursued his calling 
in spite of it. He was convicted and fined in the circuit court 
of the State, his conviction was affirmed in the supreme court 
of Missouri, and he sued out a writ of error in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He was represented by three of the 
most distinguished lawyers at the American bar, Reverdy John- 
son, David Dudley Field and Montgomery Blair. They ad- 
dressed their argument entirely to the point that these odious 
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provisions of the State constitution were in the nature of 
ex post facto laws, affixing penalties to acts committed prior to 
the enactment of the law, and for things not punishable as being 
in themselves unlawful or wicked at the time they occurred, 
and therefore in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, which forbids any State to pass “any bill of attainder or 
ex post facto law.” 

This was the only point argued by Cummings’ counsel and 
the only one discussed and decided by the court, which reversed 
the conviction, discharged the priest, and held the Missouri law 
to be unconstitutional and void, as both attainder and an ex post 
facto penalty. There was no reference to the subject of religious 
liberty or its status under State and Federal jurisdictions. The 
Permoli case was not even mentioned, as indeed it could have no 
relevancy to the matters before the court. A further case in 
this connection will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 


DupLey G. WoorTeN. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Premier Bond 
of the World 

ge his plea for the Fourth Liberty Loan in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, published in the Congressional Record for Sep- 
tember 28, the Hon. Walter M. Chandler, of New York, referred 
to our new bond issue as “ backed by the wealth of the richest 
country in the world.” Based on reliable statistics, the wealth 
of the United States, he said, is estimated at $230,000,000,000, 
with an annual income of $40,000,000,000. In forty-seven years 
the population of the country has increased 72,000,000 and the 
national wealth $200,000,000,000. “ The wealth is now about seven 
and two-thirds times greater than in 1870, and the national debt 
has increased only about four times. In comparison with the 
wealth the debt is quite small, and would be comparatively small 
if doubled, tripled or quadrupled.” Even in the last instance, it 
would amount to no more than the income of our country for one 
single year. Measured by all its resources, the banking power 
of the United States, “the backbone, the head and heart of our 
financial and industrial system,” exceeds $40,500,000,000. The 
grand total of this power embodies the resources of 7688 na- 
tional banks and 20,423 State banks, trust companies and savings 
institutions. The New York banking system alone has total re- 
sources of approximately $10,890,000,000. The total approximate 
capital in the United States in 1917 was $18,200,000,000, and the 
Federal Reserve system has now a gold reserve of more than 
$2,000,000,000. All this colossal wealth and unexampled finan- 
cial strength, derived from our marvelous agricultural and indus- 
trial resources and activities, make of the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
“the premier bond of the world.” Twenty years of war, Mr, 

Chandler added, would not destroy its value as a security. 


Marquette University Fund 
Completed 

HE Milwaukee Free Press announces that the $1,000,000 en- 
dowment fund for the development of the Marquette Uni- 
versity Medical School, has been successfully raised. The Rev. 
Herbert C. Noonan, S. J., president of the institution, stated 
that not only had the $666,666 been contributed, which, were nec- 
essary to secure the $333,333 offered by the Carnegie Foundation, 
but that the amount had been oversubscribed. “It means very 
much for the Marquette Medical School,” said Father Noonan, 
“because an endowment of $1,000,000 in these times is necessary 
for Class A schools.” The time allowed for the raising of the 
fund closed October 1. With this success achieved it is taken 
for granted that further large contributions will be made to the 
medical school for buildings and equipment. Marquette Univer- 
sity has likewise received permission from the Government to 





enroll 1000 in its S. A. T. C. A substantial mess hall is being 
built on a large city square recenfly purchased by it. The struc- 
ture will be erected in concrete and stone, to serve later as the 
basement and first story of a permanent college building. Wise 
provision is thus made for the future university extension, which 
will rank Marquette among the most completely developed uni- 
versities of the United States. 


Catholic Mobilization for 
United Drive 

 ippes work of the National Catholic War Council is rapidly 
progressing. Members of the Hierarchy have taken a promi- 
nent part in all the various State conferences, and Catholic rep- 
resentation has been established on the various State and county 
committees in charge of the united campaign. Although Cath- 
olic parishes are relieved from the necessity of endeavoring to 
raise a special money quota from their own membership, every 
pastor is asked to arrange for the participation of a large num- 
ber of his parishioners in the local United War Work. Many 
bishops have already addressed stirring pastorals to their clergy 
upon this subject. In the course of his letter to the priests of 

the archdiocese of Baltimore Cardinal Gibbons says: 


While it remains true that there will be a merging of 
forces, and no mention made of Catholic, non-Catholic, or 
Hebrew activity, a magnificent opportunity is here presented 
of adding glory to the Church. The sum awarded to the 
National Catholic War Council from the full amount to be 
collected is $30,000,000. It is highly important, therefore, 
that every effort be made to raise our quota, so that all may 
see how dear to our hearts is the cause of liberty, justice and 
freedom. 


The Bishops of the country have already forwarded to head- 
quarters the names of the clerical and lay directors of the cam- 
paign in their respective dioceses. In every parish the United 
War Works Campaign is being energetically urged and mobilized 
so that the entire Church in America will be ready to participate 
with its combined strength in the great drive when the hour 
arrives. The preparatory conventions held successively at the 
various metropolitan sees will continue until October 16, when 
the last provincial conference will take place at St. Louis. 


Priest Brothers of 
Great Generals 
TTENTION has often been called to the fact that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armies of the Allies, General Foch, 
has a brother who is a Jesuit priest. It is perhaps equally well 
known that General Haig, Commander of the British armies in 
Flanders, has a brother who is a Redemptorist Father. The 
Irish Catholic, of Dublin, now brings the additional information 
that General Mangin, whose brilliant achievements have won 
him renown in the recent advance of the Allies, has a brother 
belonging to the Society of the White Fathers of Cardinal La- 
vigerie. It quotes to this effect the words of the Rev. F. Patrick 
Maguire, a Premonstratensian missionary and a Chevalier de 
Ordre du Lion, lately invalided home from the African Mis- 
sion. On his return the vessel on which he sailed stopped at a 
port on the Congo: 


Presently there appeared in a boat a man of rather small 
stature, clothed in a white cassock and a broad-brimmed hat 
that showed unmistakable signs of the bush. He was im- 
mediately hauled on board, in presence of a large number 
of passengers, wko seemed to know something about the 
mysterious missionary. In the meantime the word passed 
round in a subdued tone, Le Pére Margin, frére du général 
Father Mangin, brother of the general. He retired immedi- 
ately to his cabin, and in a short time emerged and appeared 
on deck, garbed this time in an immaculately white cassock. 


Father Mangin has spent ten years of missionary effort on 
“the buckle of the Niger.” 








